
Price Is. 


ADVENTURES 


Tint's aRcInttbcs, JFrientJS, anti Uncmtrs 


COMPRISING 


ALL HIS WILLS AND IIIS WAYS 


WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, 
AND WHAT HE DIDN’T: 


WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE, WHO CAME IN FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, 
AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. 


THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE 
HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 


Edited by BOZ, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, j86, STRAND, 




March 1843. 
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By Doudney and Son’s New Tariff, 49, Lombard-street. 

- GENTLEMEN'S 

Superfine Dress Coat £2 7 6 
Extra Saxony, the best 
that is made. 2 15 0 



SAVE YOUR INCOME TAX 


Superfine Frock Coat, 

silk facings . 2 10 0 

New Patterns, Summer 
Trousers, 105.6rf.per 
pair, or three pair.. : 
Summer Waistcoats, 

7s., or three : 

Silk Valentia Dress 
Waistcoats, 1 Os. 6 rf., 
or three 


10 0 


1 0 


10 0 


BuckskinTrousers 17 s.&ll. Is. 


City Clothing 
Establishment^ 
Established 
1784. 


GENTLEMEN'S 

Morning Coats and Dress¬ 
ing Gowns. o 15 0 

Cloth Opera Cloak. 1 10 0 

Army Cloth Blue Spanish 
Cloak, 9 £yds. round.... 2100 
Scarlet Hunting Coats ..3 5 0 

Suit of Liveries. 3 3 0 

Taglionis and Gt. Coats, 18s. & 21 s. 
Shooting and Fishing 

Jackets, 10 s. 6 rf. & 21 s. 
Ladies’Riding Habits 3/. 3s.&4/.4s. 


FIRST-RATE 


ROYS’ 

CLOTHISG. 


Skeleton Dresses .... £0 18 0 
Tunic and Hussar Suits 1 10 0 

Camlet Cloaks. 0 8 0 

Cloth Cloaks . 0 15 0 


CONTRACTS BY THE YEAR, 

Originaed by E. P. D. and Son, are universally adopted by CLERGYMEN 
and Pofessional GENTLEMEN, as being more regular and economical. 

The PRICES are the lowest ever offered •— 

Two Suits per Year, Super- f Extra Saxony, the best that is 

.. £ 7 7 made.*. ^8 

Three Suits per Year, ditto .. 10 1 7 Extra Saxony, ditto 12 6 

Four Suits per Year, ditto.... 14 6 | Extra Saxony, ditto . 15 18 

THE OLD SUITS TO BE RETURNED. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, preferring their Clothes Fashionably made, 
at a *irst-rate London House, are respectfully informed that by apo«t- 
pmd application they will receive a Prospectus explanatory of the System 
of Business, Directions for Measurement, and a Statement of Prices. Or 
if three or four Gentlemen unite, one of the Travellers will be despatched 
immediately to wait on them. 



DOUDNEY & SON, 49, LOMBARD-ST.-Established 1784. 


DOUDNEY’S, CITY PRESS, LONG LANE, LONDON 



GST" SEE THE PRICES! s. 

1 Copper-plate Name ja 

JL U U Cards and Plate, 

Handsome Trade Plate, & ^ Q ^ 

Bill-Head Plate, s b t °^ 3 
500 3^7*4 Cards, 7 
5,000 Hand-bills, \ 

10,000 ditto, 37 

20,000 ditto, 60 
IOO Posting S.byit IO 


250 ditto 
IOO ditto, 3 “ 
250 ditto . 


8vo. Notes, fly 
leaf, Super. Post 


1,000 


4to. Circulars, fly 
leaf, Sup Post, 


17 

12 

20 

17 

25 


C 

e 

€ 

€ 

c 

€ 

G 

G 

€ 

G 

O 

6 

6 


Forwarded to any Part of the Kingdom in TWO DAYS aftei 
the Receipt of a Post-office Order. Address Plate 
engraved in Two Horn's. 


For Prices of Book-work (which are equally low), send foi 
-—*-—~v GUir - 


DOUDNEY’S POCKET PRINTING ( 
supplied gratuitously, by Post. 


C/IDE, 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR FANCY PRINTING. 



















































































































































































No. III., March, 1843. 

CHUZZLEWIT ADVERTISER. 


On the 1st of April v:ill appear, price 3s 6 d. full coloured, Part I. of 

A NEW EDITION OF 

BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FOURTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, 

EACH CONTAINING FOUR SINGLE OR TWO DOUBLE SHEET MAPS, 

EMBRACING 

ALL PARTS OF THE KNOWN WORLD. 


' The Proprietor has much satisfaction in appearing before the public with a New Edition of a 
iVork, which has already elicited for him much public and private commendation; and of thus 
tifording (he trusts to many individuals) the opportunity of supplying themselves with a valuable 
rork, at a very reasonable price ; and on a plan which is found most convenient, by a large portion 
if the community. 

The present edition will possess the advantage of the introduction of several new and very 
aiportant Maps, and the whole Work having also undergone a thorough revision, every new and 
mportant discovery and settlement will be found carefully introduced. The 

MAPS OF ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND 

re on an unusually large scale, correctly showing the various lines of Railroad, the Turnpike 
nd principal Cross Roads, Rivers, Canals, &c. &c. (that of England and Wales alone embracing 
o fewer than 8900 names,) 

THE MAPS OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 

re also on a large scale; and as a whole, the Proprietor feels satisfied that the Work will be 
ound fully to support the character it has obtained, and he confidently anticipates even a larger 
hare of patronage, than on its first appearance. Extracts from a few of the literary notices of the 
ormer edition are subjoined. 

“ This work is correctly described in its title—it is a Good Family Atlas ; compiled with care, executed with 
reat beauty, and sold at a moderate price ; and we observe that creditable exertion has been made to bring down the 
iformation to the latest moment.”— Athenaeum. 

“ This is a very elegant and faithful book of Maps, the whole of which appear to have been got up with great care, 
nd to be exceedingly accurate : they are printed from steel plates, and are remarkably clear. * * * Mr. Betts 
eserves the thanks of the public for the manner in which he has executed his labours.”—Times. 

“ * * * Independently of these claims to notice, the cheapness of the work, and its elegance of appearance, must 
lsure its popularity.”— Morning Herald. 

***** The eagerness of the public produces hasty and inaccurate information; but here the expense of the old 
nd elaborate, as well as the errors of the hasty and superficial, are happily avoided, and the Family Atlas is 
orthy of its name.”— Atlas. 

* * * The work is a valuable one; we have tested its accuracy in districts as familiar to us as the face of a 
mntry possibly can be, aud we feel ourselves quite secure in recommending it to all who wish to supply themselves 
ith a * First-Rate Atlas.* ”— Conservative Journal. 

** If beauty of execution, combined with extreme cheapness, can recommend a work of the kind, * Betts’s Family 
tlas * will be certain to have a most extensive circulation. * * * ”— Courier. 


,ONDON: JOHN BETTS, 7, COMPTON STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE; 
SIMPKIN & MARSHALL; WHITTAKER & Co.; HAMILTON & Co. 
Liverpool: G. PHILIP, Sooth Castle Street.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Just published, complete , in cloth , price 10s.,* or in Nine Numbers, price 
One Shilling each , 

THE HORSE: 

ITS HISTORY, RACES, STRUCTURE, DISEASES, AND 
TREATMENT. 


BY W. YOUATT. 



WITH A TREATISE ON DRAUGHT. 


a iflcto aiO lEnlatgrtf IStfition, 

RE-WRITTEN, AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT STATE' OP VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

WITH 

AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF CUTS, DRAWN BY HARVEY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
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Just Published , price 10$. 6d. 9 cloth lettered^ 

A MEMOIR ON IRELAND, 

Nntibe anir Sbaxon, 

HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OF IRELAND, 

BY 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. M.P. 


VOL. I., 1172—1660. 


u On our side is virtue and Erin, 

On theirs is the Saxon and guilt.” 

Moore. 


DUBLIN : 

PRINTED FOR CHARLES DOLMAN, 

61, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Fisher’s Pictorial Illustrations of China and the Chinese, 

FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

CHINA ILLUSTRATED, 

In a Series of Views, displaying the Scenery, Architecture, Social Habits, &c. of this extraordinary People. The 
Drawings by Taos. Allom, Esq. Descriptions by Rev, G. N. Wright, M.A. In Monthly Parts, each containing 
Four highly-finished Line-Engravings on Steel, price 25 . 

“ A work which seems likely to show us what the natural beauties of China really are; how gorgeous its edifices* 
and how singular the customs of its people. Much care has evidently been bestowed on this publication, and it bids 
fair to become decidedly popular, for it contains all the elements of popularity.”— Morning Herald , Feb. 4th, 1843. 

FISHER, SON, & CO.; and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, LONDON. 

NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 

DEDICATED BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 

March 1st was published, price 10s., 

THE WIVES OF ENGLAND; 

Their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Obligations. By the Author of “The Women 
of England,” (price 9*0 and “ The Daughters of England,” (price 10s.) 

FISHER, SON, & CO., NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 

FAUST, A TRAGEDY, 

IN TWO PARTS, COMPLETE ; 

WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL. BY J. BRAIN, AFTER RETSZCH. * 

This day is published, Dedicated to his Majesty the King of Prussia, 

GOETHE’S SECOND PART OF FAUST, 

A Poetical Translation, line for line ; with Prefatory Essay, and copious Notes and Remarks. By Jonathan Birch 
Complete, “on India Paper,” 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth lettered, gilt edges, Vol. I. ll.; Vol. II. ll. 2s. 

On plain paper, Vol. I. 16 s.; Vol. II. 185. 

The Plates in a detached form , without the descriptive lettering , royal 8 vo, in portfolio and lettered , 125 . 

LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. LEIPZIG: F. A. BROCKHAUS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In two volumes , post 8 vo, price One Guinea, 

AMERICAN NOTES 

FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 

FOURTH EDITION. 


in one volume, price 13$. cloth, or elegantly bound by 
Hayday in calf with gilt leaves, price 18$. 

BARNABY RUDGE; 

A TALE OF THE RIOTS OF ’EIGHTY. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY G. CATTERMOLE AND H. K. BROWNE. 


In one volume 8 vo, price If. 1$. cloth, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

WITH 

FORTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY « PHIZ.” 


In one volume 8 vo, price \l. 1$. cloth, 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” 

A NEW EDITION. 

WITH 

FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 


In one volume, price 13$. cloth, or elegantly bound by 
Hayday in calf with gilt leaves, price 18$. 

THE 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP; 

WITH SEVENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY G. CATTERMOLE AND n. K. BROWNE. 


In three volumes, post 8 vo, price 25$. cloth, 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NEW EDITION. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE AUTHOR. 


In one volume 8 vo, price 1 1. 1$ cloth, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

WITH 

ILLUSTR ATIONS BY " PHIZ ” 


PORTRAIT OF MR. DICKENS. 

ENGRAVED BY FINDEN, FROM A PAINTING BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 
Prick —In quarto, plain paper, Is.; folio, India paper, 2s. 


WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO | 

WORSHIP. Second Edition. Os. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 

3 Yols. Second Edition. 25s. 

CHARTISM. J Vol. Second Edition. 5s. / 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ES¬ 
SAYS. SVols. Second Edition. Altered in price 
to 35$. 

TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S WIL- 
IIELM MEI8TER. 3 Vols. Second Edition. 
Altered in price to 18s. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM TAIT, 

107, PRINCE’S STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TEREMY BENTHAM’S WORKS, Parts 

O XXI. and XXII., which complete the publication, 

contain— 

I. The concluding portion of the MEMOIRS and 
CORRESPONDENCE, by Dr. BOWRING. 

II. AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE WORKS, 
MEMOIRS, &c.; and, 

III. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
BENTHAM’S WORKS. By John Hill Burton, 
Advocate, one of the Editors. 

In 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6 d., 

TNTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
1 BENTHAYl’S WORKS. By John Hill Bur* 
ton, Advocate. 

Just published, in 8vo, price 15s., 
rpHE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
-L ECONOMY. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout. 

In Eight Volumes, post 8vo, 6s. each, 

H istory of Scotland. By 

Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 

“ One more will complete the work ; which, we venture 
to predict will then become, and long remain, the 
Standard History of Scotland.”— Quarterly Review . 

In Imperial Quarto, bound in morocco, 

rpHE VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM. From 
JL an original MS. formerly belonging to John 
Lesley, Bishop of Ross, collated with another in the 
Library of the Convent of St. Augustin, at Cadiz ; con¬ 
taining a description of the 

TARTANS OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS AND 
FEUDAL FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

With a Dissertation upon the Origin and Use of Tartan, 
By John Sobieski Stuart. 

The Work is illustrated by Seventy-five beautiful Plates 
of Tartans, executed upon hot-pressed Drawing-paper, 
by an ingenious and elaborate process, for the first time 
applied to such a purpose, expressly for this work ; and 
which, to the accuracy of Copper-plate Engraving, adds 
the detail of colours equal to that of silk woven in the 
loom. 

The Work has been splendidly got up, at a great ex¬ 
pense ; and there were only 43 Copies for Sale, bound in 
morocco, gilt leaves, price Ten Guineas each. 

Now complete, in Eight Parts, to form Four volumes 4to, 
price 8/. 8s., 

TAMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 

V AND SUPPLEMENT. 

Parts I. to IV. comprise a New and Improved Edition 
of the Original Dictionary, edited by John Johnstone. 
Parts V. to VIII. consist of a new issue of Dr. Jamieson’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary, a work of equal size and 
value with the Original Dictionary itself. 

Second Edition, in small 8vo, price 5s., 

STALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. 
JL By M. Fraser Tytler. 

Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, The 
Black Prince, Joan op Arc, Richard Cceur de 
Lion, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte. 

“ A charming book, dedicated to a boy, in anticipation 
of his fifth birth-day.” Hereford Times. 

“ This delightful little volume.”— Caledonian Mer¬ 
cury* 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 

In One very thick Volume, 8vc, closely hut beautifully 
printed, price 18s., 

T ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
JLi OF THE HUMAN MIND. By the late Tnos. 
Brown, M.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh ; with a Portrait, and a Memoir 
of the Author by the Rev. David Welsh. Professor of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

Second Edition, in royal 18mo, w ith above Forty Wood- 
cuts, price 4s. 6d., 

HPHE STEAM ENGINE; being a popular 

JL Description of the Construction and Mode of 
Action of that Engine, as applied to Raising Water, 
Machinery. Navigation, Railways, &c.; with a 
Sketch of its History, and an Account of the Laws ot 
Heat and Pneumatics. 

By Hugo Reid, Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. 

“ A very admirable little book,—scientific, learned, 
and perfectly lucid.”— Spectator. 

In large Svo, now complete, 

QUSAN HOPLEY; or, the Adventures 
O of a Maid-Servant. Cheap Genuine Edition. 
The Original Edition was in 3 Vols. post 8vo, price 
11. Us.6d. This cheap Edition costs only 2s. 3d. in 
Numbers; or in Parts, sewed, with covers, 2s. 8 d .; or 
bound in cloth, 3s. 

“ Its decidedly instructive and moral tendency pecu¬ 
liarly fits it for the perusal of all classes.”— Caledonian 
Mercury. 

In small 8vo, price 5s., 

HPHE POEMS OF ROBERT NICOLL, 
JL late Editor of the Leeds Times. 

A new and greatly Augmented Edition; with a Memoir 
of the Author. 

“ ‘ I have written my heart in my poems,’ he wrote 
to a friend. This is the truth : and the poems will In e 
because of it.”—“ It is a genuine man’s heart—keen, 
sensitive, strong, and impassioned, yet full of love. 

“ In such a life as this of Robert Nicoll, we discover 
the best part of the influence of Burns.” — Examiner. 

“ Since the days of the immortal Burns, the works ol 
no native poet, sprung from the peasant class of Scots- 
men, have excited a deeper interest than those of Robert 
Nicoll.”— Edinburgh Observer.', 

“ Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, died 
Scotland’s second Burns.”— Ebenezer Elliott. 

T ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, &c. 

JLi handsomely printed in four large volumes, 8vo, 
under his Lordship’s immediate superintendence, and 
originally published at 2Z. 8s.—now offered at ll. 8s. 


In Two Vols. small 8vo, price 8s., 
HPRADITIONS of EDINBURGH ; or, 
-1_ Sketches and Anecdotes of the City in 
Former Times. By Robert Chambers. 

“ A most amusing book, full of the best kind of an- 
tiquarianism.”— Blackwood's Magazine. 

In the Press, a New Edition (the fourth) of 
THEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
V THE HEAVENS. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. 

“ One of the most interesting expositions of the mo-t 
stupendous and soul-subduing subject that ever came 
under our notice.”— Spectator. 

Also, by the same Author, 

rpHE PHENOMENA AND ORDER OF 
JL THE SOLAR SYSTEM. A new Edition in crown 
8vo, with numerous Plates and Cuts. (In the press.) 


WILLIAM TAIT, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London ; and 
JOHN CUMMING, Dublin, Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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^i)c JFmtgn 3Libmvp, 


Under the above Title will be issued from time to timet 
A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 

POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN WORKS, 

To bo published as soon as possible after their Appearance on the Continent. 


Just Published, Part V., Price 5s., 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. 

BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

Part the First, containing— 

THE BORGIAS—THE COUNTESS OF SAINT GERAN—JOAN OF 

NAPLES—NISIDA. 


PARTS XXX. and IV., 

Price 5s. each, or bound in One Volume, price 11s. 

LIFE IN MEXICO, 

DURING A RESIDENCE OF TWO YEARS IN THAT COUNTRY. 

BY 

MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


WITH A PREFACE 

BY W. H. PRESCOTT, 

AUTHOR OF the HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA Of SPAIN." 

i He r. ‘‘ le Wlfe ° f “ Sp8nish Ambassatlor permits the publication of Journals written it 

At/Zlul t0 UnVhite<1 ^ any 01,6 giftCd WUh S ° keen a " Cye and S ° Plemnt * Pen ”~ 

“ Madame Calderon has a great advantage in her position, which secured access to everj 

spirited 1 li ‘ B “ ldes thls > her observation is excellent, and her style uncommonly 

spirited, lively and amusing.”— Examiner. 
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PARTS Z. and XI., 

Price 5s. each , with a M-ap , or hound in One Volume in cloth, price 11s. 

RUSSIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

ST. PETERSBURG—MOSCOW—KHARKOFF—RIGA—ODESSA—THE GERMAN 
PROVINCES ON THE BALTIC—THE STEPPES—THE CRIMEA— 

AND THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 

“ This book gives the clearest insight into Russian habits, manners, and general statistics, of any 
work on the subject “which we have hitherto consulted. Though sometimes minute, M. Kohl is 
never tedious, because he always manages to combine, with the most trifling matter, allusions or 
comparisons that make it interesting, from the vivid manner in which it is conveyed to the leader s 
mind. The English translator’s task has also been most creditably executed. * * * * The 

edition before us is that of the ‘ Foreign Library and looking at it as an earnest of what is 
to follow, the Foreign Library—intended to consist of translations of the best Continental works— 
deserves the heartiest support, to which excellent print and remarkable cheapness strongly recom¬ 
mend it."— Chambers' Edinburgh Journal , Jan. 28. 


IN THE PRESS. 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. By Alexander Dumas. 

Part Second, comprising— 

THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS—THE CENCI—THE MARCHIONESS DE 
GANGES—KARL LUDWIG SAND—VANINKA—URBAN GRANDIER. 


AUSTRIA. ByJ. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

VIENNA, PRAGUE, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, STYRIA, TRANSYLVANIA, &c. 


SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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WORKS 


UNDER 

THE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF 

THE SOCIETY 


FOR 

THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 



PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


In Numbers, each containing Two Sheets, price One Shilling plain ; and 
One Shilling and Sixpence coloured , 

A SEEIES OF MAPS, 


Jttoirem anb gtncfent. 

No. loo, Containing SYRIA ANCIENT and NORTH 
Map), will be published March 15th; 
pleted in One Hundred and Three 


ALSO THE SAME SIZE, 

THE WORLD, 

ON THE GNOMONIC PROJECTION, 
Six Maps, price 3s. plain ; 4s. 6 d. coloured. 


OUTLINE MAPS, 

Without the Names of Places, for Learners, 

4 d. each. 

THE WORLD, ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION ; TUR¬ 
KEY AND GREECE ; ASIA MINOR; PERSIA ; 
EGYPT; ITALY J FRANCE; GERMANY; NETHER¬ 
LANDS. 


AMERICA (General 
and the entire Series will be com- 
Numbers. 


THE STARS, 

ON THE GNOMONIC PROJECTION, 
Six Maps, price 3 s. plain; 6 j, coloured. 


THE STARS, 

THE LARGE EDITION, 

Edited by Sir J. W. Lubbock, in Six Maps, 
measuring 29 inches by 27 inches. 

Price 11, Is. coloured; 15s. plain. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS; 

BEING 

A SELECTION FROM THE MODERN AND ANCIENT MAPS OF 

THE SOCIETY. 

WITH A COPIOUS INDEX OP NAMES. 

(/$ nearly Ready.) 
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Publishing every alternate Month , price 7 s. Gd. each Number , containing 
Three Plates , 26^ inches by 19, 

A SERIES OF 

DIAGRAMS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND THEIR 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

DRAWN ON STONE BY HENRY CHAPMAN.—PRINTED IN COLOURS BY C. F. CHEFFIN9. 

No. 1, THE LEVER.—No. 2, WHEEL AND AXLE. 

No. 3, TOOTHED GEAR.—No. 4, THE PULLEY. 

No. 5, INCLINED PLANE.—No. 6, THE SCREW. 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


I.—THE HISTORY OF GREEK LITERA¬ 

TURE, Vol. II., Parts 1 to 4. 

II.— THE HISTORY OF ROME, Division II. 
(b.c. 390—a.d. 31), Part 4. 

III.—THE HISTORY OF ROME, Division III. 
(Under the Emperors), Part 4. 


THE 

THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 

By the Rev. ROBERT MURPHY, A.M. 

One vol., price 4s. cloth. 


THE 

HISTORY or SWITZERLAND. 

ILLUSTRATED BY A MAP, COLOURED. 

One vol. 8 vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHY of AMERICA 

AND THE WEST INDIES. 

One vol. 8 vo, teith Two Maps, price 12s. cloth. 


In One Volume , Octavo , price 12s. cloth } or in Two Volumes , price 13s. cloth , 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE FIRST 

PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE of the Objects, Plea¬ 
sures, and Advantages of Political Science. 
PRINCIPLES OP GOVERNMENT. 

ABSOLUTE MONARCHY—EASTERN DESPOT¬ 
ISMS. 

EFFECTS OF ABSOLUTE MONARCHIES. 
GOVERNMENTS OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 
GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


PART—COMPRISING 

CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 

THE GERMANIC EMPIRE AND MONARCHIES. 
THE ITALIAN MONARCHIES. 

THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MONAR¬ 
CHIES. 

DANISH AND SWEDISH MONARCHIES. 
INDEX. 


The Work may also be had in Twenty-two Numbers, price Sixpence each. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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Published this day, in royal 18mo, price 6d., No. I 
with Numberless Illustrations, of 


THE BOOK OF FUN* 

Or, LAUGH AND LEARN. For Boys and Gikls. 
London: Darton and C lark, Holborn Hill. 


The Second Series for the 1,000,000. 


__ This da y> P«ce 25. 6d., 

pOETRY FOR THE MILLION 

v_ A Peico '^ 


With Notes by the Sub-Editor; and a humorously illus- 
trated Title Page. By George Cruikshank. 

*** The Third Series is in preparation. 
Cunningham and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide-st. 
1 rafalgar-square. 


Will be published with the Magazines, on the 1st of 

T -r,- J; ~ ch next ’ and eve, T ensuing Month, 

HE SMUGGLERS: A Chronicle of 

the Coast Guard. By Francis Higginson, R.N, 
“ In Mari multa latent.”—Op/mm. 

In this tale the army, the navy, the civilian, the visitor 
to the coast, the resident on its shores, and the inhabitant 
ol the city, are equally interested, and will find much to 
be surprised at, and more to be lamented. 

“A mirror said to show 
Strange shadows of the present and the past.” 

In Monthly Parts, at Is. each, containing Two Sheets 
of letter-press, with Embellishments on Steel, bv an- 
proved Artists. ’ y p 

It is particularly requested that orders be given 
through a neighbouring bookseller by those con¬ 
nected with, or interested in the service to which the story 
more particularly relates, as the Publishers cannot for¬ 
ward retail copies. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London : and can 
be had of all Booksellers. 


Just ready, in one volume, foolscap 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 

A MANUAL of DIGNITIES, PRI- 

XX VILEGE, and PRECEDENCE ; being an histo- 
^ and expla n ator y account of all titles of honour, 
all official and professional ranks, together with their 
respective privileges, and a comprehensive view of pre¬ 
cedence ; to which are added chronological lists of the 
great public functionaries from the revolution to the 
present time; and illustrations of the insignia belonging 
^ a A^ the TY 0rder ® of knighthood. By CHARLES R. 
D °D. D ? ^ Sq- \, A , uthor of “ The Peerage, Baronetage, 
and ta - ge ’ * The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 
1 he design of the work is sufficiently comprehensive 

nrliiHp pvpnrfliinn. 4™—. i-s •, 


• j-° ., . * . 10 ouuuacuuy comprenensive 

to include everything of importance, while its execution 
displays an entire knowledge of the subject, a clear and 
skilful arrangement of materials, as well as the faculty 

nf ffAUtlBOP Owltf nvt .1 _ .11 il • - 


-- .—uirttciiais, us wen as me iacuity 

°f treating familiarly and popularly all the topics of 
which the volume is composed.’ ’— The Times, June 27. 
Wh ittaker and Co ., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, & ARCHITECTURE 

T ECTURES AT THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY.—The very general satisfaction that 


--’ ACADEMY.—The very general satisfaction that 

has been expressed at the publication of Professor 
Cockerell’s Lectures on Architecture, has in¬ 
duced the Proprietors of THE ATHENAEUM to make 
such arrangements as will ensure Full and Correct 
Reports of Sir Richard Westmacott’s Lectures on 
Sculpture, and Professor Howard’s Lectures on 
Painting. The First by Sir Richard Westmacott 
appears m THE ATHENAEUM of This Day, Feb. 18 
which also contains the Fifth of Professor Cockerell’s 
Lectures on Architecture; with the customary Reviews 
of New Books, &c. &c. The First Lecture by W 
Howard, Esq., will appear in THE ATHENAEUM of 
Saturday next, Feb. 25. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING. 

Just published, royal 8vo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME of 

'T’HE GARDENER and PRAC1 

„ ff AL FLORIST: comprising Original Paper: 
ths Culture, Properties, and best mode of exhihii 
PLANTS, FRUITS and FLOWERS? uTrecriot 
Garden Operations, &c. &c., with Illustrations. *** 1 
Gardener is published weekly, price 3d., containim 
columns. No. 27 commences the new Volume. * 

all^Bookseilers". ° r00mbrid ^ 5 - p «ernoster-row ; , 


A PUBLICATION OF UNIVERSAL INTERES 

Now Publishing, in Monthly Numbers, Thirty-tw 
Pages, price 6d., 


^PHE PHRENO-MAGNET, A Is 

X MIRROR OF NATURE: a Record of Fa 
experiments, and Discoveries in Phrenologv M 
netism, &c. Edited by Spencer T. Hall. ' 

• . eye , b 8 bt > and the face of day — Tr 

against the world.” » J 

of * * his Work bein S tke promulgation 
omeofthemost^portant truths concerning the I 
® f . Man whlch have ever excited attention, i 
munity larly recommended t0 every part of the co 

+ T° ?° S nT ho take an intere stin Phreno-Magnetis 
rpP rk wlU be ver y acceptable .”—Nottingham Me 
at, 1 be appearance of this work is very opportune • 
the wo^erfid discoveries which have of late been broui 
to light, have greatly excited public curiosity; and t 
publication will enable many, who might not otherw 
have access to correct information, to compare the ; 
counts of different Magnetisers, and the results of th 

r 1 S ren ^ P ,fr es .* From the abundant pro 
we have had of Mr. Hall’s sincerity and fair dealing 
cannot but have great confidence in him as the conduci 
a Publication.”— Sheffield Independent. 
a.,,-™; HalIls as plain and open-hearted as he is j 
telligent; and relying alone on the correctness of 1 
tacts, he exhibits them in a manner which seldom fails 
win an entire confidence in their validity.”— E™n. si 
London : Published by R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster-roi 
J. H. Greaves, Sheffield ; and Sold by all Booksellers 


Q.LYPHOGRAPHY, or, EIS 


-vrinu (H-DWARD Patmiii 

Wltb lustrations and full Directions for the u 
of Artists, Engravers, and Amateurs willing to av 
themselves of this valuable invention; by which Boo 
may now be illustrated in the most finished sty] 
seeurmg to the Artist a faithful copy of his work and 
he Author or Publisher a very great saving of expens 
the Drawm g s being transferred to surface Printing-block 
printed like Woodcuts with the type Ju 
?“nK. e 1S ' 6 "- bjE ' P —■ lOS^Newgat! 


GROWTH of the HAIR.-No gre; 

V • ® han ?? can be permanently brought about wit 
out going to the root of the evil. The root of the evil 
detects of the hair, as in other cases, lies beneath t 
surface; mere unguents may gloss over, but will not r 
move the causes. The only preparation that acts une 
nngly, because m accordance with these DrinciDles 
OLDR ID GE’ s BALM of COLUMBIA, which prodvlc 
whiskers and eyebrows, prevents the hair from turnii 
gray, and the first application causes it to curl boaui 
fully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling 0 
Price 35. 6d., 6s. , and 11s. per bottle. No other pric 
are genuine. v 

Ask for Oldridge’s B alm, l, Welllngton-.treet, Stran 


Second Edition. In One Volume, royal Umo, neatly bound, price 5s. 6 d., 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

IN A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS. 


Shewing the most approved methods of Beginning an^ding the Game, together with various Situations and 


By WILLIAM LEWIS. 

WITH TWENTY-FOUR DIAGRAMS PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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Just Published , in One Volume, Foolscap Octavo , price 9#. 

THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY; 

BEING 

of dBmumtt or Remarkable persons 

WHO HAVE DIED WITHIN THE YEAR 1842. 

BY CHARLES R. DODD, Esq. 

Author of “ The Peerage,” “ The Parliamentary Companion,’ 1 “The Manual of Dignities,” &c. 


“ The memoirs in the Annual Biography possess one characteristic among others, which 
will acquire for them much public favour, viz.—that they are in no case reprints, but original 
lives, presenting new and often amusing views of the public characters, whose careers have 
closed during the twelvemonth just completed. Though this is an Annual Obituary, it is by 
no means a lugubrious composition; on the contrary it. abounds with characteristic sketches, 
while the fulness and fidelity of the lives evince the author’s candour and fairness of judg- 
F lx* 184 knowledge of human nature, and his acquaintance with public men.”— Times , 17th 

“This is announced as the first volume of a series, and it contains a number of biogra¬ 
phical sketches of individuals who have died during the year 1842. It is divided into two 
portions, in one of which the memoirs of the most remarkable persons are arranged in the 
order of their deaths, and in the other, shorter notices of those less remarkable, are placed in 
alphabetical order. The publication will be a very useful one ; and the general execution of 
the present volume is neat and judicious.”— Morning Chronicle. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 



P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Bauking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short-hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered 

but-‘ the labour of an hour 1 * ’ Polytechnic 

Journal . 

“We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“ Mr. SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
nspection.”— London Journal of Commerce. 


TO FAMILIES AND PRIVATE GENTLEMEN. 

ly/TESSRS. KINAHAN & Co., Dublin, and 25, King William Street, 

f d • Stra ? d ’ ( near the Lowther Arcade) London, beg to call the attention of the Public to the following List 
of Prices. Their Wines and Spirits are well known to be of the first quality and considerably below the usual London 
pnee9. Sample Bottles can he obtained. 


Kisahan’s LL Whisky (6 years old), 
admitted to be the purest and most 
wholesome spirit ever imported . 

Is. per gal. discount on 5 gals* 
Excellent Whisky (4 years old). 


205. per gal. 


185. 


Prime Gin, (Old Tom, full strength).. 12*. 6d. per gal* 
Old Jamaica Rum, Martell’s finest Old 
Cognac Brandy, Hollands, &c. &c. .. 

Port & Sherry (old in wood) 28*., 36*., 385. per doz. 

Do., do., 5 years in bottle).. 42*, „ 

Claret, Champagne, &c. 


N.B. Goods forwarded to all Parts of England. Hamper and Bottles 3*. per dozen. 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 


PrnRCE AND KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elebant Stove Ora 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs iust completed in the Grecian, Elizabel 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 


IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 


or Simple ’ and « con ° m . lcal mode that can be adopted for warming mansions , halls, chur 

l* P t eSSmg ^ S0 the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust or st 
nfthp nrfhnarvf^fp? Warm the , entlr ? of a lar S e mansion one moderate fire, without excluding th< 
men^ and architects. S CXpreSsIy made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, ge 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c., 


Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths Sm< 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. ’ ’ 


Pierce $c Kolle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5, Jermyn-st., Regent- 


PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 


THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
Of this SOCIETY will take place at the London Tavern, on Tuesday, the 4th of April, 1843, when 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., will take the Chair. Tickets 20 s. each. 

A List of Stewards, and further particulars, will be duly announced. 

112, Fleet Street. JAS. s H ODSON, Secretary 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 

P1,ATE - WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STR 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office, 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISIIOPSGA1 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metal 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public N< 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
appearance—with aH its durability and hardness—with its perfect swe< 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nai 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned, 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from al 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus i 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his N 



Chased 38s. Plain 30*. 


since its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will eVtabiisi 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threat 

Table Spoons. 

16 6 doz. 

110 doz. 

1 10 0 doz. 

Egg Spoons . 

7 0 doz. 

15 OGilt 

- i 

24 0 

„ Forks . 

Dessert Spoons... 

16 6 „ 

1 1 0 „ 

1 10 0 „ 

Gravy ,, . 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

7 6 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Sauce Ladles. 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

3 9 

,, Forks ... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Soup ,, . 

6 6,, 

8 0 „ 

11 0 

Tea Spoons . 

Salt Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

5 6 „ 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

13 6 „ 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

Sugar Tongs. 

Fish Knives. 

Skewers . 

1 3 „ 

5 6,. 
4d.in. 

1 9 „ 

8 6 „ 

3 0 
12 6 
6d 



Threaded Pattern Albaia Plate Handle Table Knives , Steel Blades, 22s. 6d. per doz.—Desserts 18*. 6d. per doz .— Carvers 6j. I 

Mach ® Tea Tra ys. full sizes, ornamented for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to bum c 
D / np!iT c B Q r0nZe Pen <l®rs 9s. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 4s. Gd. per set.-Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed Shoulders 
Ui Uesserts 9s. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d. per pair. 

-.?. A ' ITXO, ?. : ^~. WATS i )N,s New Albata Plate, can only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41. i » 
^^ r Pi e £ 0t Pr , i P CeS v* tre f t ’ and at 1 S’ N x° eton Colgate, Bishopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversmith, 
art General Furnishing Hardwarem™. Established i?95. ' , 
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CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND 
CASH-BOXES. 

fiHUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

\J TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. They are made of 
ev«ry sixe, and for all purposes to which Locks are ap¬ 
plied; and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, 
and Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, 
Plate, Books, &c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all 
dimensions on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks. 

C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 


ALDERTON’S 


superior 



METALLIC 


PENS, 

and nf.w patent 


ELASTIC HO RN P EN HOLDER. 

qiHE distinguishing characteristics of 
A the Patent Holder are, that it gives to steel pens a 
freedom unequalled in the finest quill—that it has no 
affinity with steel, consequently, corrosion is impossible, 
and the adhering together from rust is prevented, it has 
a double-acting spring situated close to where the pen 
is secured in the holder, from which this advantage is 
derived : that it causes the pen to yield and glide oyer 
any impediment, thereby obviating the great objection 
steel pens have from catching in the turns and up-strokes, 
and from spirting when suddenly resisted by any imper¬ 
fection in the paper; thus are neat in appearance, 
pleasant in the hand, and at a price suitable to every one. 

ALDERTON’S DIAMOND-POINTED PERPETUAL 
AND OTHER PENS, 

H AVING met with a decided prefer¬ 
ence in the Bank of England, Custom House, 
and other public offices and law courts, is a convincing 
proof of their superiority. The ease, freedom, and 
smoothness in writing render them fully equal to the 
quill pen, while their great durability and cheapness 
must De appreciated by those who use them. 

They are made of different degrees of hardness, and 
are suited to every description of plain and ornamental 
writing. . 

To be had wholesale of W. S. Alderton, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and retail of most of the respectable dealers m 
pens throughout the kingdom.___ 

GILLOTPS PENS. 

8TEEL PEN MANUFACTURER TO HER 
MAJESTY. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior 

|J patent and other Metallic PENS, are made in 
every variety suitable for the Professions Banking, Mer¬ 
cantile, and general purposes, and for Schools. 

It is requisite to state as a general “ Caution, that 
the name “JOSEPH GILLOTT ” is marked in full on 
every genuine Pen; and vendors are desired to note, 
that his Cards of Pens are made up in packets of 1 dozen 
each, and have a fac-simile of his signature on the label. 



The genuine Gillott’s Pen s may usually be obtained 
at the regular dealers’ shops at as low prices as are gene¬ 
rally demanded by itinerant dealers, and others, for those 
very inferior articles which are frequently palmed upon 
the public as the real Gillott's Pens. 

May be had Retail of all Stationers, Booksellers, and 
other respectable dealers. Wholesale and for Exporta¬ 
tion at the Warehouse, 95, New Street, Birmingham; 
also at 37, Gracechurch Street, London, under the 
manazement of Mr. Fox, from the Manufactory; or from 
the Wholesale Stationers and Merchants in London, &c. 


/a ARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH 

MANUFACTORY.—The Cheapest House in Lon¬ 
don for Carpets of every description, of the newest 
designs and best quality; Druggetts, Quilts, Counter¬ 
panes, Blankets, Denmarks, Moreens, Table Covers, 
Cornices, Brass and Wood Poles. Cabinet-makers and 
General Upholsterers, 

ELEMENT & KNIGHT, 273, High Holborn, opposite 
Red Lion-street. 


( ' ASTOR OIL.—H. TAYLOR, Che- 

KJ mist, 10, Pall-mall, London, has prepared Castor 
Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules of Gela¬ 
tine ; by which the disagreeable taste of this medicine is 
entirely avoided. The dose is from one to four capsules 
—the average dose two capsules; these are sold in boxes, 
containing twenty-four, at 2s. 6d. each, and can be pro- 
cured of all respectable Chemists throughoutthe Kingdom 


r 'i OLLEY’S SICILIAN CREAM, 

\J for the Growth of the Hair.—This truly unique 
production is remarkable for its nutritive and astringent 
qualities, rendering it at once the most desirable and 
efficacious article yet introduced. The dandriff, that real 
enemy to the growth and beauty of the human hair, is 
entirely removed by its regular application; and how¬ 
ever harsh and dry previously, the most beautiful gloss is 
permanently imparted. Sold in covered jars, at 2s., 
3s. 6rf., and 5s., at his Perfumery Warehouse, 28, 
Bishopsgate-street Within. 


B UTLER'S TOUS - LESMOIS. — 

Long trial of the merits of this article (which is 
prepared from the pith of the root of the Canna Coccinea , 
and called Tous-les-Mois, by the French, on account of 
the plant flowering monthly,) has fully established its 
superiority to Arrow Root, Sago, Tapioca, Rice, or any 
other amylaceous substance. These and most other die¬ 
tetic articles are liable to generate acid in the stomach, 
but it has been satisfactorily determined that this is not 
the case with Tous-les-Mois. It afTords alight and nu¬ 
tritive diet for Invalids, Infants, and Children, and as 
such is sanctioned by Drs. Johnson, Ryan, and Waterson, 
and many others of the medical faculty. 

Imported and sold by Thomas Butler, Chemist, No. 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London ; and may be 
obtained of his Agents throughout the Country, and most 
Druggists, Grocers, &c.—only in Is. 3d. and 2s. 0 d. 
packets, and 7s. 6rf. tins. 

Ask for “Butler’s” Tous-les-Mois, and observe 
the address. Attention to this caution is necessary, as 
Potato Starch or Flour is frequently, on account of its 
cheapness, sold for Tous-les-Mois, and under other names, 
and cannot be distinguished without the aid of a micro¬ 
scope. On this account, also, the article should never be 
bought loose. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul s 
Churchyard.—No connexion with any other house of 
the same name. 


TO LADIES. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

Under the Special Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty 
“THE QUEEN," & THE ROYAL (FAMILY. 

This elegant and fragrant Preparation thoroughly era¬ 
dicates all Pimples, Spots, Redness, Tan, Freckles, and 
other Defects of the Skin, heals Chilblains, and renders 
a chapped and rough skin, pleasantly soft and smooth. 
It imparts a youthful roseate hue to the Complexion, and 
renders the Arms, Hands, and Neck transparently fair 
and delightfully soft. 

CAUTION —Much pernicious trash is now offered for 
sale as “KALYDOR:” it is therefore imMrative on 
Purchasers to see that the words ROWLAND b KA- 
LYDOIt” are printed on the wrapper.—All others are 
“ Gross Impositions.” 

To protect the Public from Fraud, The Hon. Com¬ 
missioners of Stamps have authorised the Proprietor 
Signature to be eugravenon the Government Stamp, tnus— 
“A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN," 
which is affixed to each bottle. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6 d. per bottle, duty included. 

Ask for ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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SPARKES HALL’S PATENT 


. ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neither 
lacing, buttoning, nor tying; they can be put on and off 
m a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The con- 
Btant annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming off, 
holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in the 
ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the improvement 
which is now submitted to the public. No boots ever 
afforded such variety of play and motion to the feet and 
ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their natural and 


anatomical form.—308, Regent-street, Langham-place, 
London, opposite the Polytechnic Institution. Ladies and 


Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted by forwarding a 
pattern boot. 


B 


OND’S PERMANENT MARK 


ING INK, (the original, and far superior inven¬ 
tion to every other, requiring no preparation,) for writing 
upon linen, &c. Sold by the Preparer, John Bond, 
Chymist, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London; 
Ferrier and Co., Lublin j Sutherland, Calton-street, 
Edinburgh; and most Stationers, &c. Price Is. abottle. 


OAK CARVINGS AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 

1V[ OBLEMEN and Gentlemen are re- 

-, spectfully invited to view Messrs. Braithwaite 
8 P ecimens of Gothic and Elizabethan FURNI¬ 
TURE and OAK CARVINGS of every description, by 
tneir patented process. Gentlemen have now an oppor¬ 
tunity of decorating and fitting up their Churches, Man¬ 
sions, and Libraries, at one half the usual price, in any 
description of wood, and in a much finer style. 

No. 5, Henrirtt a-stbeet, Covent Garden. 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES- 

T INDERWICK & Co., 58, Princes 

<? Street, Leicester Square, London, and vis-ct-vis 
Mosch, Constantinople, Proprietors of the 

Keff Kil of the Crimea in Asia Minor, or better 
known as the Meerschaum Pits, of which those beautiful 
d?Me?S,’ PlpeS are made > called by the French “ Ecume 

MEERSCHAUM. 

The above is a snecies of Mineral Earth, called by the 
Tartars “ Keff Kil,” found only in its pure state near 
Gaffa, in the Peninsula of the Heracleatae. The real 
etymology of the name maybe seen by a reference to 

Merunski s Oriental Dictionary,” and is derived from 
two Turkish words, which imply froth or foam of the sea. 
It may be interesting to know that the promontory over 
the steeps, where the finest quality of Meerschaum is 
found, is a wild and fearful scene, such as Shakspere has 
described in his “ Lear,” a perpendicular and tremendous 
precipice, one of the loftiest of the Crimea, and termi¬ 
nates abruptly to the sea. 

J. Inderwick and Co.'s Excursion to the Peninsula.— 
Some time after the capture of the Crimea by the Russians 
J. I. and Co. were induced to visit the capital of the 
Crimea, which they found in a state of desolation. The 
melancholy devastations committed by the Russians would 
draw tears down the cheeks of the Tartars, and extort 
many a sigh from the Anatolian Turks, who resort to Caffa 
for commercial purposes, and cannot fail to excite the in¬ 
dignation of every enlightened people. During the time 
they remained at Caffa the soldiers were allowed to over¬ 
throw the beautiful mosques, pull down the minarets 
tear up the public fountains, and destroy all the public 
aqueducts, for the sake of a small quantity of lead, and 
while the work of destruction was going on the officers 
were amusing themselves with beholding the mischief, 
landing no hope of making any arrangement during 
t'aul s reign, J. I. determined on sending his partner 
who is a native of Balaclava in Tartary, together with a 
tribe consisting of Calmucks, Tartars, and Greeks, on a 
oynan route m search of this scarce mineral. On their 
way they visited Jerusalem, the river Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, and other parts of the Holy Land, and found onlv 
one pit; but this, when analysed by an experimental 
chemist, was considered to contain a portion of Magnesia. 

But having at length, by the interference of Royalty 
gained permission to explore the pits of the Crimea thev 
leg most respectfully to assure their friends that they 
will receive a fresh supply every Three Months of a su- 
P er . 10r g. uaht y not known in this country for the last 
J C ? rS L and ^ a ^ very low , P nces > running from Two 
Shillings to Five Guineas each. Warranted pure. 

chfn®-trad^ b Chi„°r rtUnity “ n0W ° pCn t0 “*■ 


E 


THE TOILET OF BEAUT' 

jpUBNISHES innumerable proofs 

the high estimation in which GOWLAN 


— the high estimation in which GOWLAN 
held by the most distinguished possessor 
brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation a 
prehends the preservation of the complexion, both fi 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operatioi 
variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and s 
taming the brightest tints with which beauty is adori 
Robt. Shaw, London,” is in white letters on 
Government Stamp, without which it is not genu 
Price 2s. 9<L, 5s. 6d .; quarts 8s. 6d. Sold by all I 
fumers and Medicine Vendors; of whom may be 
SHA W’S MINDORA OIL for the Hair, a limpid fli 
free from colour, price 3s. 


H AM and TONGUE DISTRIB1 

TION.—ALL PRIZES.—T. YEATES, H 
Dealer and Confectioner, 23, Strand, and corner of Dc 
street, Westminster, established 50 years, intends D 
TRIBUTING 1000/. worth of real YORK HAR 
TONGUES, &c., in 8,009 Shares, at 2 . 9 . 6d. each, to ti 
place on Wednesday, May 3, 1843. List of Prizes 
Two at 20/., Five at 10/., Ten at 5/., Forty at 21., C 
Hundred at 11., Two Hundred at 10s., One Thousand 
5s., Six Thousand Six Hundred and Forty-three at 1 
the holders of shares to select what they please from I 
stock. To prevent the disappointment so many exi 
rienced in his late Twelfth Cake Distribution, an ea 
application is necessary. Persons residing in the coun 
by sending 31 Post Stamps or a Post-office Order, v 
have the shares forwarded by return of post. T. Ye at 
assures his friends every article shall be of the best qual 
that can be procured. Routs, Balls, Dinners, Suppc 
and Wedding Breakfasts supplied in town or country 
the lowest possible prices. 


BEART’S PATENT COFFEE 
FILTERS, 



H aving now been before the pn 

lie more than two years, and the sale in t 
period having been upwards of Twenty-six Thousa 
show clearly that the principle must have been ape 
ciated by the public, and more particularly by th 
who can appreciate the luxury of a brilliant and fi 
flavoured cup of coffee. The Patentee would not cor 
der it necessary to call the attention of the public 
this useful invention, had not very inferior articles b< 
offered for sale. He now challenges any other inven 
to produce a cup of coffee equally bright, clear, a 
strong, from the same quantity of coffee ; and ateo b< 
to state, that if the instructions on the card are attenc 
to, it will be impossible, even by boiling, to extract a 
thing from the grounds that are left but the most nau: 
ous flavour. 

The Patentee also begs to offer to the public an elegi 
article, introduced by the manufacturer, in the form o 
bronzed Urn, upon the same principle, with heater a 
plated tap, which will be found an ornament to a 
table, in addition to the luxury of the coffee being k< 
boiling during the time of breakfast. 


DESCRIPTION OK THE CUT. 

No. 1. Bronzed Coffee Urn.—2. Block Tin Cofl 
Pot and Lever.—3. Filters for chemists, winemerchan 
and cooks. 

To be had of all respectable Ironmongers, & c 
town and country. ** 

Benjamin Walton & Co., sole manufacturers. W< 
verhampton. * 
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FAMILY MOURNING 

AT THE 

LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 

The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of Ladies to the great utility and benefit 
it i* found to present from the peculiar character of the undertaking. It has ever been a source of inconvenience and 
regret, when mourning attire has been required, that purchasers have, at a time of such depression, and when so many 
dutiei claim consideration, been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in search of various 
articles of dress. This evil is completely obviated by the opening of the London General Mourning Warehouse, where 
?verj description of MOURNING DRESSES, Millinery, Cardinal Capes, Mantles, &c., of the best quality, can be 
bought on the most reasonable terms, and where every article necessary for a complete outfit of Mourning may be 
had, and made up, if required, by first-rate artistes, with the strictest attention to taste and elegance, on the shortest 
notice.—'W. C. JAY and Co., the London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247 and 249, Regent-street. 

BEDS, FEATHERS, MATTRESSES. 

P RIME Feathers, seasoned for use, 9 d. and Is. per lb. ; Goose, Is. 3d. and Is. 6d .; 

White Goose, Is. 9d. and 2s.; best Dantzic, 2 s. 6d. per lb. Ticks, 2 s. 6d. to 24s. Feather Beds l 6 s. each ; Grey 
Goose, 30s.; White Goose Beds, 2 1. 10 s.; four-post size, bordered, 31 .; the very best, 5 feet by 6 feet 6 , 51. Flock 
Beds, 3s. to 10 s. Mattresses ani Palliasses, 2 s. 6d. to 20 s.—DAVID TIMOTHY’S noted cheap City Bed Mart, 31, 
Barbican, corner of Red Cross-street. 



THE BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 

Read the following statement, which must carry conviction to the mind of every - 
reasonable person; and affords additional and weighty testimony in favour of this 
singularly efficacious medicine. 

TO THE PROPRIETORS OF PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Gentlemen,—This is to inform you, in detail, what Old PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
(or Pills of Health) have done for me. First,—They have cured me of a cough of 
about three years’ duration, by which I could sleep very little: but the third night 
I took them I slept very comfortably. Secondly,—Of a Nervous Affection, with 
which I have been troubled for many years. Thirdly,—Of Costiveness, from which 
I have suffered much for many years, having been, except at intervals, for three, 
four, five, six, seven, and eleven days in torment, previous to going to the ground. 
Fourthly,—Of the Rheumatism, from which I have suffered much for upwards of 
forty years. Fifthly,—Of a Scorbutic humour, with which I have been tormented 
at least forty-four years, having been lame with it, several times, for months together. 
This has been a very stubborn case. I do not know what I may have, but at pre¬ 
sent I have not a sore spot, nor a pain about me. I am now enabled to bless and praise God for his mercies in 
bringing to light such a restorative of health and soundness of body. I am not like the same person I was a year ago, 
being so much altered for the better. All these cures have been effected in me, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
And"Lastly,—I believe them to be a safe preventive of the Bowel Complaint, for neither I nor my wife have had it 
since taking them; she having frequently had it previously. 

I am, Gentlemen, your humble Servant, R. W. Richardson, Schoolmaster. 

Red Lion-street, Walsall, Staffordshire, January, 1843. . 

Witness.—R. Richardson, his present wife, can vouch to his being afflicted as above, for more than 22 years. 

Note.— You are at liberty to make use of the above statement in any way you please ; I am ready to answer any 
question put to me, relating thereto. R* W* R. 

Messrs. T. Roberts ana Co., London. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine if they find the words 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the sides of each box, in white 
letters on a red ground. Prepared onlv by T. Roberts and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street; and sold wholesale by 
their appointment, by E. Edwards, 67 , St. Paul’s; also by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Sutton and Co. 
Bow Churchyard, London ; and J. It. Raimes, Edinburgh; and all respectable Chemists and Dealers in Medicine, at 
15. \\d., 2 s. 9 <L, and Family boxes 11 a. each. Full directions are given with each box. 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 



AN INJUNCTION 

MANUFACTURE OF 


FAILURE TO OBTAIN 

TO RESTRAIN THE 


NE PLUS ULTRA PINS, 

With perfect Solid Heads and smooth Adamantine Points. 

RESULT OF LITIGATION. 

, A COPY OF A. NOTICE served on Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co., dated the 31st of December, 
1840, and signed, “White and Borrett,” solicitors to the Assignees of Henry Shuttleworth, a bankrupt, 
and circulated in a letter, signed “ J. Briggs, for D. F. Tayler and Co.,” dated the 1st of January, 1841, 
having been sent to several of the customers of Kirby, Beard, and Co., and re-issued more recently, to 
the effect, that “ Any persons purchasing or vending Solid Headed Tins in violation of the alleged Patent 
nghts of such Assignees, were liable to be called to account like any other pibatks.” Messrs. Kibbt, 
Beard, and Co. think it right to communicate to their customers and consumers of Pins, the result of 
the litigation which has taken place in the Courts of Chancery and Queen’s Bench, between Marlins 
and Others, as assignees of the said Henry Shuttleworth, and Kibbt, Bbabd, and Co. 

“ Mauling and Kirby, hk Shuttleworth. 

It u mutually agreed between the assignees of Mr. Henry Shuttleworth, and Messrs. Kirby, Beard, 
and Co., that the assignees shall withdraw all their proceedings against Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co. rc- 
lating to • Wright's Patent,’ for making Solid Headed Pins, and that the assignees shall pay Two Hundred 
and Iwknty-fivk Pounds in discharge of the costs of Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co. Dated this 10th 
day of December, 1842. (Signed) 

\YHI TE and BORRETT, Solicitors for and on the behalf of the Assignees of Henry Shuttleworth. 
HUGHES, KEARSEY, and MASTERMAN, Solicitors for and on behalf of Kirby, Beard, and Co.” 

Kirby, Beard, and Co., Pin and Needle Makers to Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen Victoria and 
the Dowager Queen Adelaide, with a grateful recollection of many years’ distinguished and extensive 
public patronage, preference, and support, respectfully solicit the attention of their Customers and Con¬ 
sumers of Pins and Needles to their highest quality of Pins, known from all other Pins in the Trade 
by the name of “Kyrbt’s Nb Plus Ultra Pins, with perfect Solid Heads and Smooth Ada¬ 
mantine Points ”—the product, at a great expence, of many years’experiments and improvement upon 
the original invention and first patent taken out for the manufacture of Solid Headed Pins. An eminent 
Engineer, on an inspection of Kirby, Beard, and Co.’s New Machinery in daily operation, described it 
‘As combining the skilful application of the most ingenious mechanism, practically applied in its minutest 
construction and operations to effect uniformly the highest quality and finish to l'ins with Solid Heads.” Not¬ 
withstanding the above quite original and true description printed on the labels and wrappers of Kirby, 
Beard, and Co.’s Pins, the same has been and is dexterously copied and counterfeited, with the omission 
of the words “ Kirby’s” and “Smooth,” by a firm of Solid Headed Pin Makers, untruly calling themselves 
exclusive patentees, who, by such piracy and in a spirit of great unfairness as tradesmen one towards 
another, advertise and sell, by such description, their Solid Headed Pins of a second trice, and conse¬ 
quently of a second and inferior quality. 

The attention of the public and consumers being thus directed to this species of deception, and the 
perverted application of the words “ NE PLUS ULTRA ” against their obvious sense and meaning, 
they will readily distinguish the original and genuine article from the recent counterfeit- 
and Ladies, should they wish to purchase the former, are respectfully solicited (to prevent mistakes!* 
to ask for Kirby’s Nb Plus Ultra Pins,” which, as well as ' 




KIR BY’S 


NE 


PLUS ULTRA NEEDLES, 

With perfect Drilled Eyes, 

For the convenience of purchasers (as well as in the usual manner), Kirby and Co. make up their NePlus 
lltra Needles in a variety of Medallion Cases, each containing One Hundred of assorted useful sizes: 
also in Morocco, Rich Satin, and Superb Velvet Cases, containing Ten Papers of useful sorts and sizes’ 
which includes One Paper of all the unique and best adapted perfect Needles, expresslv manufactured for 
every description of modern and elegant Ladies’ Fancy Needle Work. Also, their Kirby’s Ne Plus Ultra 
Pins, in superb Cases, containing Six Papers of the most approved sizes, forming useful appendages to a 
Ladies Repository, and a choice of these elegant little Presents are sold at very moderate prices at all the 
leading Haberdashers, Silk Mercers, and Linen Drapers in the United Kingdom, and every part of 

Europe and America.-Every description of Pins, Needles, and Fish Hooks to be had. Wholesale and 

for Exportation, at Kirby, Beard, and Co.’s Manufactories, 

No. 46, Camion Street, London, and Gloucester. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COMPRISES, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT MATTERS, PECKSNIFFIAN AND ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL, AN EXACT RELATION OF THE PROGRESS MADE BY MR. PINCH 
IN THE CONFIDENCE AND FRIENDSHIP OF THE NEW PUPIL. 

It was morning ; and the beautiful Aurora, of whom so much hath 
been written, said, and sung, did, with her rosy fingers, nip and tweak 
Miss Pecksniff’s nose. It was the frolicsome custom of the Coddess, in 
her intercourse with the fair Cherry, so to do; or in more prosaic phrase, 
the tip of that feature in the sweet girl’s countenance, was always very 
red at breakfast-time. Por the most part, indeed, it wore, at that season 
of the day, a scraped and frosty look, as if it had been rasped ; while a 
similar phenomenon developed itself in her humour, which was then 
observed to be of a sharp and acid quality, as though an extra lemon 
(figuratively speaking) had been squeezed into the nectar of her dis¬ 
position, and had rather damaged its flavour. _ . _ 

This additional pungency on the part of the fair young creature led, 
on ordinary occasions, to such slight consequences as the copious dilution 
of Mr. Pinch’s tea, or to his coming off uncommonly short in respect oi 
butter, or to other the like results. But on the morning after the 
Installation Banquet, she suffered him to wander to and fro among the 
eatables and drinkables, a perfectly free and unchecked man ; so utterly 
to Mr. Pinch’s wonder and confusion, that like the wretched captive 
who recovered his liberty in his old age, he could make but little use of 
his enlargement, and fell into a strange kind of flutter for want ot 
some kind hand to scrape his bread, and cut him off in the article of 
sun-ar with a lump, and pay him those other little attentions to which he 
was accustomed. There was something almost awful, too, about the 
self-possession of the new pupil; who “troubled” Mr. Pecksniff for the 
loaf, and helped himself to a rasher of that gentleman s own particular 
and private bacon, with all the coolness in life. He even seemed to 
think that he was doing quite a regular thing, and to expect that 
Mr. Pinch would follow his example, since he took occasion to observe 
of that young man «that he didn’t get on a speech of so tremendous 
a character, that Tom cast down his eyes involuntarily, and lelt as it he 
himself had committed some horrible deed and heinous breach ot 
Mr. Pecksniff’s confidence. Indeed, the agony of having such an 
indiscreet remark addressed to him before the assembled family, was 
breakfast enough in itself, and would, without any other matter oi 
reflection, have settled Mr. Pinch’s business and quenched his appetite, 
for one meal, though he had been never so hungry. _ . , . 

The young ladies, however, and Mr. Pecksniff likewise, remained in 
the very best of spirits in spite of these severe trials, though with 
something of a mysterious understanding among themselves. ^ » hen 

the meal was nearly over, Mr. Pecksniff smilingly explained the cause 
of their common satisfaction. 

“It is not often,” he said, “Martin, that my daughters and I desert 
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our quiet home to pursue the giddy round of pleasures that revolves 
abroad. But we think of doing so to-day.” 

“Indeed, sir !” cried the new pupil.- 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pecksniff, tapping his left hand with a letter which 
he held in his right. “ I have a summons here to repair to London ; on 
professional business, my dear Martin ; strictly on professional business; 
and I promised my girls, long ago, that whenever that happened again, 
they should accompany me. We shall go forth to-night by the heavy 
coach—like the dove of old, my dear Martin—and it will be a week 
before we again deposit our olive-branches in the passage. When I say 
olive-branches,” observed Mr. Pecksniff, in explanation, “ I mean, our 
unpretending luggage.” 

“ I hope the young ladies will enjoy their trip,” said Martin. 

“Oh! that I’m sure we shall!” cried Mercy, clapping her hands. 
“ Good gracious, Cherry, my darling, the idea of London ! ” 

“ Ardent child !” said Mr. Pecksniff, gazing on her in a dreamy way. 
“ And yet there is a melancholy sweetness in these youthful hopes ! It 
is pleasant to know that they never can be realised. I remember 
thinking once myself, in the days of my childhood, that pickled onions 
grew on trees, and that every elephant was born with an impregnable 
castle on his back. I have not found the fact to be so ; far from it; 
and yet those visions have comforted me under circumstances of trial. 
Even when I have had the anguish of discovering that I have nourished 
in my breast an ostrich, and not a human pupil—even in that hour of 
agony, they have soothed me.” 

At this dread allusion to John Westlock, Mr. Pinch precipitately 
choked in his tea ; for he had that very morning received a letter from 
him, as Mr. Pecksniff very well knew. 

“ You will take care, my dear Martin,” said Mr. Pecksniff, resuming 
his former cheerfulness, “ that the house does not run away in our absence. 
We leave you in charge of everything. There is no mystery ; all is free 
and open. Unlike the young man in the Eastern tale—who is described 
as a one-eyed almanack, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Pinch ?”— 

“ A one-eyed calender, I think, sir,” faultered Tom. 
r “ They are pretty nearly the same thing, I believe,” said Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff, smiling compassionately; “ or they used to be in my time. Unlike 
that young man, my dear Martin, you are forbidden to enter no corner 
of this house; but are requested to make yourself perfectly at home in 
every part of it. You will be jovial, my dear Martin, and will kill the 
fatted calf if you please !” 

There was not the least objection, doubtless, to the young man’s 
slaughtering and appropriating to his own use any calf, fat or lean, that 
he might happen to find upon the premises; but as no such animal 
chanced at that time to be grazing on Mr. Pecksniff s estate, this request 
must be considered rather as a polite compliment than a substantial 
hospitality. It was the finishing ornament of the conversation ; for 
when he had delivered it, Mr. Pecksniff rose, and led the way to that 
hotbed of architectural genius, the two-pair front. 

;; “ Let me see,” he said, searching among the papers, “ how you can 
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best employ youmelf, Martin, while I am absent Suppose you were 
to give me your idea of a monument to a Lord Mayor of London, or 
a tomb for a sheriff; or your notion of a cow-house to be erected m 
a nobleman’s park. Do you know, now, said Mr. Pecksniff, folding 
his hands, and looking at his young relation with an air of pensive 
interest, “ that I should very much like to see your notion of a cow- 

h °But ? Martin by no means appeared to relish this suggestion. 

“A pump,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “is very chaste practice. I have 
found that a lamp-post is calculated to refine the mind and give it a 
classical tendency An ornamental turnpike has a remarkable effect 
upon the imagination. What do you say to beginning with an oma- 

mC “ Whatever Mr. Pecksniff pleased,” said Martin, doubtfully. 

« Stay,” said that gentleman. “ Come ! as you re ambitious, and 
are a very neat draughtsman, you shall-ha ha !-you shall try your 
hand on these proposals for a grammar-school: regulating your p an of 
course by the printed particulars. Upon my word, now, said Mr 
Pecksniff merrily, “ I shall be very curious to see what you make of 
the grammar-school. Who knows but a young man of your teste might 
hit upon something, impracticable and unlikely in itself, but which 1 
could P put into shape? For it really is, my dear Martin, it really is 
in the finishing touches alone, that great experience and long study m 
these matters tell. Ha, ha, ha ! Now it. really will be> continued Mr 
Pecksniff, clapping his young friend on the back in his droll humou , 

“ an amusement to me, to see what you make of the grammar-sc oo^ 

Martin readily undertook this task, and Mr. Pecksniff forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to entrust him with the materials necessary for its execution . 
dwelling meanwhile on the magical effect of a few finishing touches from 
the hand of a master; which, indeed, as some people said (and these 
were the old enemies again !) was unquestionably very ^rpnsini and 
almost miraculous ; as there were cases on record in which the masterly 
introduction of an additional back window, or a kitchen door, or half-a- 
dozen steps, or even a water spout, had made the design o p p • 
Pecksniffs own work, and had brought substantial rewards into that 
gentleman’s pocket. But such is the magic of genius, which changes 

aU “ When your mind requires to be refreshed, by change of occupation,” 
said Mr. Pecksniff, “ Thomas Pinch will instruct you in ^e art ot 
surveying the back garden, or in ascertaining the dead level of the road 
between this house and the finger-post, or in any other practical and 
pleasing pursuit. There are a cart-load of loose bricks, and a score or 

two of S old flower-pots, in the back yard. If Return— 

my dear Martin, into any form which would remind me on my return 
say of St. Peter’s at Rome, or the Mosque of St. Sophia at Constentinop 
—it would be at once improving to you and agreeable to my feelings 
And now,” said Mr. Pecksniff, in conclusion, “to drop, for the present 
our professional relations and advert to private matters, I shall be . glad 
to talk with you in my own room, while I pack up my portmanteau. 
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Martin attended him; and they remained in secret conference 
together for an hour or more ; leaving Tom Pinch alone. When the 
young man returned, he was very taciturn and dull, in which state he 
remained all day ; so that Tom, after trying him once or twice with 
indifferent conversation, felt a delicacy in obtruding himself upon his 
thoughts, and said no more. 

He would not have had leisure to say much, had his new friend been 
ever so loquacious: for first of all Mr. Pecksniff called him down to stand 
upon the top of his portmanteau and represent ancient statues there, 
until such time as it would consent to be locked; and then Miss Charity 
called him to come and cord her trunk ; and then Miss Mercy sent for 
him to come and mend her box ; and then he wrote the fullest possible 
cards for all the luggage ; and then he volunteered to carry it all down¬ 
stairs ; and after that to see it safely carried on a couple of barrows to 
the old finger-post at the end of the lane ; and then to mind it till the 
coach came up. In short, his day’s work would have been a pretty 
heavy one for a porter, but his thorough good-will made nothing of it; and 
as he sat upon the luggage at last, waiting for the Pecksniffs, escorted 
by the new pupil, to come down the lane, his heart was light with the 
hope of having pleased his benefactor. 

“ I was almost afraid,” said Tom, taking a letter from his pocket, 
and wiping his face, for he was hot with bustling about though it was a 
cold day, “ that I shouldn’t have had time to write it, and that would 
have been a thousand pities: postage from such a distance being a serious 
consideration, when one’s not rich. She will be glad to see my hand, 
poor girl, and to hear that Pecksniff is as kind as ever. I would have 
asked John Westlock to call and see her, and tell her all about me by 
word of mouth, but I was afraid he might speak against Pecksniff to her, 
and make her uneasy. Besides, they are particular people where she is, 
and it might have rendered her situation uncomfortable if she had had 
a visit from a young man like John. Poor Buth !” 

Tom Pinch seemed a little disposed to be melancholy for half a minute 
or so, but he found comfort very soon, and pursued his ruminations thus : 

. “I’m a nice man, I don’t think, as John used to say (John was a 
kind, merry-hearted fellow : I wish he had liked Pecksniff better) to be 
feeling low, on account of the distance between us, when I ought to be 
thinking, instead, of my extraordinary good-luck in having ever got 
here. I must have been born with a silver spoon in my mouth, I am 
sure, to have ever come across Pecksniff. And here have I fallen again 
into my usual good-luck with the new pupil! Such an affable, gene¬ 
rous, free fellow, as he is, I never saw. Why, we were companions 
directly! and he a relation of Pecksniff s too, and a clever, dashing 
youth who might cut his way through the world as if it were a cheese ! 
PI ere he comes while the words are on my lips,” said Tom : “ walking- 
down the lane as if the lane belonged to him.” 

In truth, the new pupil, not at all disconcerted by the honour of 
having Miss Mercy Pecksniff on his arm, or by the affectionate adieux of 
that young lady, approached as Mr. Pinch spoke, followed by Miss 
Charity and Mr. Pecksniff As the coach appeared at the same moment, 
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Tom lost no time in entreating the gentleman last mentioned, to under¬ 
take the delivery of his letter. 

« Oh !” said Mr. Pecksniff, glancing at the superscription. “ For your 
sister, Thomas. Yes, oh yes, it shall he delivered, Mr. Pinch. Make 
your mind easy upon that score. She shall certainly have it, Mr. Pinch. 

He made the promise with so much condescension and patronage, 
that Tom felt he had asked a great deal (this had not occurred to his 
mind before), and thanked him earnestly. The Miss Pecksniffs, accord¬ 
ing to a custom they had, were amused beyond description, at the 
mention of Mr. Pinch’s sister. Oh the fright! The bare idea of a Miss 
Pinch ! Good heavens ! 

Tom was greatly pleased to see them so merry, for he took it as a 
token of their favour, and good-humoured regard. Therefore he laughed 
too and rubbed his hands, and wished them a pleasant journey and safe 
return, and was quite brisk. Even when the coach had rolled away 
with the olive-branches in the boot and the family of doves inside, he 
stood waving his hand and bowing: so much gratified by the unusually 
courteous demeanour of the young ladies, that he was quite regardless, 
for the moment, of Martin Chuzzlewit, who stood leaning thoughtfully 
against the finger-post, and who after disposing of his fair charge had 
hardly lifted his eyes from the ground. 

The perfect silence which ensued upon the bustle and departure of the 
coach, together with the sharp air of the wintry afternoon, roused them 
both at the same time. They turned, as by mutual consent, and moved 
off, arm-in-arm. 

“ How melancholy you are ! ” said Tom ; “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing worth speaking of,” said Martin. “ Very little more than 
was the matter yesterday, and much more, I hope, than will be the 
matter to-morrow. I’m out of spirits, Pinch.” 

“ Well,” cried Tom, “ now do you know I am in capital spirits to¬ 
day, and scarcely ever felt more disposed to be good company. It was a 
very kind thing in your predecessor, John, to write to me, was it not ]” 

« Why, yes,” said Martin carelessly: “Ishould have thought he would 
have had enough to do to enjoy himself, without thinking of you, Pinch.” 

“ Just what I felt to be so very likely,” Tom rejoined : “but no, he 
keeps his word, and says, ‘ My dear Pinch, I often think of you,’ and all 
sorts of kind and considerate things of that description.” 

“ He must be a devilish good-natured fellow,” said Martin, somewhat 
peevishly : “ because he can’t mean that, you know.” 

“ I don’t suppose he can, eh ?” said Tom, looking wistfully in his 
companion’s face. “ He says so to please me, you think ?” 

“ Why, is it likely,” rejoined Martin, with greater earnestness, “that 
a young man newly escaped from this kennel of a place, and fresh to all 
the delights of being his own master in London, can have much leisure 
or inclination to think favourably of anything or anybody he has left 
behind him here ? I put it to you, Pinch, is it natural V\ 

After a short reflection, Mr. Pinch replied, in a more subdued tone, 
that to be sure it was unreasonable to expect any such thing, and that 
he had no doubt Martin knew best. 
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Of course I know best,” Martin observed. 

Yes, I feel that,” said Mr. Pinch, mildly. “ I said so.” And when 
he had made this rejoinder, they fell into a blank silence again, which 
lasted until they reached home : by which time it was dark. 

Now, Miss Charity Pecksniff, in consideration of the inconvenience of 
carrying them with her in the coach, and the impossibility of preserving 
them by artificial means until the family’s return, had set forth, in a 
couple of plates, the fragments of yesterday’s feast. In virtue of which 
liberal arrangement, they had the happiness to find awaiting them in the 
parlour two chaotic heaps of the remains of last night’s pleasure, consisting 
of certain filmy bits of oranges, some mummied sandwiches, various 
disrupted masses of the geological cake, and several entire captain’s 
biscuits. That choice liquor in which to steep these dainties might not 
be wanting, the remains of the two bottles of currant-wine had been 
poured together and corked with a curl-paper; so that every material 
was at hand for making quite a heavy night of it. 

Martin Chuzzlewit beheld these roystering preparations with infinite 
contempt, and stirring the fire into a blaze (to the great destruction of 
Mr. Pecksniff’s coals), sat moodily down before it, in the most comfort¬ 
able chair he could find. That he might the better squeeze himself into 
the small corner that was left for him, Mr. Pinch took up his position 
on Miss Mercy Pecksniff’s stool, and setting his glass down upon the 
hearth-rug and putting his plate upon his knees, began to enjoy himself. 

If Diogenes coming to life again could have rolled himself, tub and 
all, into Mr. Pecksniff’s parlour, and could have seen Tom Pinch as he 
sat on Mercy Pecksniff s stool, with his plate and glass before him, he 
could not have faced it out, though in his surliest mood, but must have 
smiled good-temperedly. The perfect and entire satisfaction of Tom ; 
his surpassing appreciation of the husky sandwiches, which crumbled 
in his mouth like sawdust; the unspeakable relish with which he 
swallowed the thin wine by drops, and smacked his lips, as though it 
were so rich and generous that to lose an atom of its fruity flavour were 
a sin ; the look with which he paused sometimes, with .his glass in his 
hand, proposing silent toasts to himself; and the anxious shade that 
came upon his contented face when after wandering round the room, 
exulting in its uninvaded snugness, his glance encountered the dull brow 
of his companion ; no cynic in the world, though in his hatred of its men 
a very griffin, could have withstood these things in Thomas Pinch. 

Some men would have slapped him on the back, and pledged him in 
a bumper of the currant-wine, though it had been the sharpest vinegar— 
ay, and liked its flavour too ; some would have seized him by his honest 
hand, and thanked him for the lesson that his simple nature taught 
them. Some would have laughed with, and others would have laughed 
at him; of which last class was Martin Chuzzlewit, who, unable to 
restrain himself at last, laughed loud and long. 

“ That’s right,” said Tom, nodding approvingly. “ Cheer up ! That’s 
capital !” 

At which encouragement, young Martin laughed again ; and said, as 
soon as he had breath and gravity enough : 
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“ I never saw such a fellow as you are, Pinch. , 

“Didn’t you though?” said Tom. “Well, it’s very likely you do 
find me strange, because I have hardly seen anything of the world, and 

vou have seen a good deal I dare say h . . ■, • 

« Pretty well for my time of life,” rejoined Martin, drawing hi* chair 
still nearer to the fire, and spreading his feet out on the fender. “ Deuce 
take it, I must talk openly to somebody. I 11 talk openly to you, 

Pl “°Do ' ” said Tom. «I shall take it as being very friendly of you.” 

“ I’m not in your way, am I ?” inquired Martin, glancing down at Mr. 
Pinch, who was by this time looking at the fire over his leg. 

« Not at all!” cried Tom. 

« You must know then, to make short of a long story, said Martin, 
beginning with a kind of effort, as if the revelation were not agreeable 
to him : “ that I have been bred up from childhood with great expecta¬ 
tions, and have always been taught to believe that I should be, one d a y, 
very rich. So I should have been, but for certain brief reasons which I 
am going to tell you, and which have led to my being disinherited. 

« By vour father?” enquired Mr. Pinch, with open eyes. 

«By my grandfather. I have had no parents these many years. 
Scarcely within my remembrance.” 

« Neither have I,” said Tom, touching the young man s hand with his 

own and timidly withdrawing it again. “Dear me!” . 

“ Why as to that you know, Pinch,” pursued the other, stirring the fare 
again, aid speaking in his rapid, off-hand way : “ it’s all very right and 
proper to be fond of parents when we have them, and to bear them in 
remembrance after they’re dead, if you have ever known anything of 
them But as I never did know anything about mine personally, you 
know, why I can’t be expected to be very sentimental about em. And 

I am not: that’s the truth.” . . „ 

Mr. Pinch was just then looking thoughtfully at the bars. But on 
his companion pausing in this place, he started, and said Oh. of 

course”—and composed himself to listen again. 

“ In a word,” said Martin, “ I have been bred and reared all my liie 
by this grandfather of whom I have just spoken. Now, he has a great 
many good points ; there is no doubt about that; I’ll not disguise the 
fact from you ; but he has two very great faults, which are the staple of 
his bad side. In the first place, he has the most confirmed obstinacy 
of character you ever met with in any human creature. In the secon , 
he is most abominably selfish. 

“ Is he indeed 1 ” cried Tom. 

“ In those two respects,” returned the other, “there never was such a 
man I have often heard from those who know, that they have been, 
time out of mind, the failings of our family; and I believe there s some 
truth in it. But I can’t say of my own knowledge. All I have to do, 
you know, is to be very thankful that they haven’t descended to me, and 
to be very careful that I don t contract em. 

“ To be sure,” said Mr. Pinch. “ Very proper.” ! . 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Martin, stirring the fire once more, and drawing 
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h is chair still closer to it, “ his selfishness makes him exacting, you see * 
and his obstinacy makes him resolute in his exactions. The consequence 
is that he has always exacted a great deal from me in the way of respect 
and submission, and self-denial when his wishes were in question, and so 
forth. I have borne a great deal from him, because I have been under 
obligations to him (if one can ever be said to be under obligations to 
one s own grandfather), and because I have been really attached to him • 
but we have had a great many quarrels for all that, for I could not accom¬ 
modate myself to his ways very often—not out of the least reference to 

myself you understand, but because-” he stammered here, and was 

rather at a loss. 

Mr - bein g ab °ut the worst man in the world to help anybody 

out of a difficulty of this sort, said nothing. 

“ Well! as you understand me,” resumed Martin quickly, “ I 
needn t hunt for the precise expression I want. Now, I come to the cream 
of my story, and the occasion of my being here. I am in love, Pinch.” 

Mr. Pinch looked up into his face with increased interest. 

• ? I i Say 1 am in love * 1 am in love with one the most beautiful 
girls the sun ever shone upon. But she is wholly and entirely dependent 
upon the pleasure of my grandfather; and if he were to know that she 
favoured my passion, she would lose her home and everything she possesses 
m the world. There is nothing very selfish in that love, I think ?” 

“ Selfish !” cried Tom. “ You have acted nobly. To love her as I 
am sure you do, and yet in consideration for her state of dependence not 
even to disclose-” 


“ What are you talking about, Pinch ?” said Martin pettishly : “ don’t 
make yourself ridiculous, my good fellow ! What do you mean by not 
disclosing ]” 

“I your pardon,” answered Tom. “ I thought you meant that, or 
I wouldn’t have said it.” 


. “ If I,didn’t tell her I loved her, where would be the use of my being 
m ? said Martin : “ unless to keep myself in a perpetual state of 
worry and vexation ?” 

“ That’s true,” Tom answered. “ Well! I can guess what she said 
when you told her ?” he added, glancing at Martin’s handsome face. 

“ Why, not exactly, Pinch,” he rejoined, with a slight frown : 
“ because she has some girlish notions about duty and gratitude, and 
all the rest of it, which are rather hard to fathom ; but in the main 
you are right. Her heart was mine, I found.” 

“ Just what I supposed,” said Tom. “ Quite natural ! ” and, in his 
great satisfaction, he took a long sip out of his wine-glass. 

“ Although I had conducted myself from the first with the utmost 
circumspection,” pursued Martin, “ I had not managed matters so well 
but that my grandfather, who is full of jealousy and distrust, suspected 
me of loving her. He said nothing to her, but straightway attacked 
me in private, and charged me with designing to corrupt the fidelity 
to himself (there you observe his selfishness), of a young creature whom 
he had trained and educated to be his only disinterested and faithful com¬ 
panion when he should have disposed of me in marriage to his heart’s 
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content. Upon that, I took fire immediately, and told him that with his 
good leave I would dispose of myself in marriage, and would rather not be 
knocked down by him or any other auctioneer to any bidder whomsoever. 5 ’ 

Mr. Pinch opened his eyes wider and looked at the fire harder than 
he had done yet. 

“ You may be sure , 55 said Martin, “ that this nettled him, and that he 
began to be the very reverse of complimentary to myself. Interview 
succeeded interview; words engendered words, as they always do ; and 
the upshot of it was, that I was to renounce her, or be renounced by 
him. Now you must bear in mind, Pinch, that I am not only despe¬ 
rately fond of her (for though she is poor, her beauty and intellect would 
reflect great credit on anybody, I don’t care of what pretensions, who 
might become her husband), but that a chief ingredient in my compo¬ 
sition is a most determined—” 

“ Obstinacy,” suggested Tom in perfect good faith. But the suggestion 
was not so well received as he had expected; for the young man imme¬ 
diately rejoined, with some irritation, 

“ What a fellow you are, Pinch !” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Tom, “ I thought you wanted a word.” 

“ I didn’t want that word,” he rejoined. “ I told you obstinacy was 
no part of my character, did I not ? I was going to say, if you had 
given me leave, that a chief ingredient in my composition is a most 
determined firmness.” 

“Oh !” cried Tom, screwing up his mouth, and nodding. “Yes, yes ; 
I see !” 

“ And being firm,” pursued Martin, “ of course I was not going to 
yield to him, or give way by so much as the thousandth part of an inch.” 

“ No, no,” said Tom. 

“On the contrary; the more he urged, the more I was determined 
to oppose him.” 

“ To be sure !” said Tom. 

“ Very well,” rejoined Martin, throwing himself back in his chair, 
with a careless wave of both hands, as if the subject were quite settled, 
and nothing more could be said about it—“ There is an end of the 
matter, and here am I!” 

Mr. Pinch sat staring at the fire for some minutes with a puzzled look, 
such as he might have assumed if some uncommonly difficult conundrum 
had been proposed, which he found it impossible to guess. At length 
he said: 

“ Pecksniff, of course, you had known before V 9 

“ Only byname. No, I had never seen him, for my grandfather kept 
not only himself but me, aloof from all his relations. But our separation 
took place in a town in the adjoining county. From that place I came 
to Salisbury, and there I saw Pecksniffs advertisement, which I answered, 
having always had some natural taste, I believe, in the matters to which 
it referred, and thinking it might suit me. As soon as I found it to be his, 
I was doubly bent on coming to him if possible, on account of his being—’ 

“ Such an excellent man,” interposed Tom, rubbing his hands : “ so 
he is. You were quite right.” 
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“ Why not so much on that account, if the truth must be spoken,” 
returned Martin, “ as because my grandfather has an inveterate dislike 
to him, and after the old man’s arbitrary treatment of me I had a 
natural desire to run as directly counter to all his opinions as I could. 
Well! as I said before, here I am. My engagement with the young 
lady I have been telling you about, is likely to be a tolerably long one j 
for neither her prospects, nor mine, are very bright; and of course I 
shall not think of marrying until I am well able to do so. It would 
never do, you know, for me to be plunging myself into poverty and 
shabbiness and love in one room up three pair of stairs, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“ To say nothing of her,” remarked Tom Pinch, in a low voice. 

“ Exactly so,” rejoined Martin, rising to warm his back, and leaning 
•against the chimney-piece. “ To say nothing of her. At the same time, 
of course it’s not very hard upon her to be obliged to yield to the 
necessity of the case : first, because she loves me very much ; and 
secondly, because I have sacrificed a great deal on her account, and 
might have done much better, you know.” 

It was a very long time before Tom said “Certainly;” so long, that 
he might have taken a nap in the interval, but he did say it at last. 

“Now, there is one odd coincidence connected with this love-story,” 
said Martin, “ which brings it to an end. You remember what you 
told me last night as we were coming here, about your pretty visitor in 
the church ?” 

“ Surely I do,” said Tom, rising from his stool, and seating himself 
in the chair from which the other had lately risen, that he mio-ht see 
his face. “ Undoubtedly.” 

“ That was she.” 

“I knew wkat you were going to say,” cried Tom, looking fixedly 
at him, and speaking very softly. « You don’t tell me so T 

“ That was she,” repeated the young man. “ After what I have 
heard from Pecksniff, I have no doubt that she came and went with my 
grandfather.—Don’t you drink too much of that sour wine, or you’ll 
have a fit of some sort, Pinch, I see.” 

“ It is not very wholesome, I am afraid,” said Tom, setting down the 
empty glass he had for some time held. « So that was she, was it ? ” 

Martin nodded assent : and adding, with a restless impatience, that 
if he had been a few days earlier he would have seen her; and that 
now she might be, for anything he knew, hundreds of miles away ; 
threw himself, after a few turns across the room, into a chair, and chafed 
like a spoilt child. 

Tom Pinch’s heart was very tender, and he could not bear to see the 
most indifferent person in distress \ still less one who had awakened an 
interest in him, and who regarded him (either in fact, or as he supposed) 
with kindness, and m a spirit of lenient construction. ^Vhatever his 
own thoughts had been a few moments before—and to judge from his 
face they must have been pretty serious—he dismissed them instantly, 
and gave his young friend the best counsel and comfort that occurred 
to him. 
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“ All will be well in time,” said Tom, “ I have no doubt; and some 
trial and adversity just now will only serve to make you more attached 
to each other in better days. I have always read that the truth is so, 
and I have a feeling within me, which tells me how natural and right it 
is that it should be. What never ran smooth yet,” said Tom, with a 
smile, which despite the homeliness of his face, was pleasanter to see 
than many a proud beauty’s brightest glance : “ what never ran smooth 
yet, can hardly be expected to change its character for us; so we must 
take it as we find it, and fashion it into the very best shape we can, by 
patience and good-humour. I have no power at all; I needn’t tell you 
that; but I have an excellent will; and if I could ever be of use to you, 
in any way whatever, how very glad I should be !” 

“ Thank you,” said Martin, shaking his hand. “ You ’re a good 
fellow, upon my word, and speak very kindly. Of course, you know, 
he added, after a moment’s pause, as he drew his chair towards the fire 
again, “I should not hesitate to avail myself of your services if you 
could help me at all; but mercy on us !”—Here he rumpled his hair 
impatiently with his hand, and looked at Tom as if he took it rather ill 
that he was not somebody else —“ You might as well be a toasting-fork 
or a frying-pan, Pinch, for any help you can render me.” 

“ Except in the inclination,” said Tom, gently. 

“ Oh ! to be sure. I meant that, of course. If inclination went for 
anything, I shouldn’t want help. I tell you what you may do, though, 
if you will—at the present moment too.” 

“ What is that 1” demanded Tom. 

“ Read to me.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” cried Tom, catching up the candle, with 
enthusiasm. (( Excuse my leaving you in the dark a moment, and 111 
fetch a book directly. What will you like ? Shakspeare ?” 

« Ay !”- replied his friend, yawning and stretching himself. “ He’ll 
do. I am tired with the bustle of to-day, and the novelty of everything 
about me; and in such a case, there’s no greater luxury in the world, I 
think, than being read to sleep. You won’t mind my going to sleep, 
if I can T 

“ Not at all 1” cried Tom. 

“ Then begin as soon as you like. You needn’t leave off when you 
see me getting drowsy (unless you feel tired), for it’s pleasant to wake 
gradually to the sounds again. Did you ever try that V' 

“ No, I never tried that,” said Tom. 

“ Well! You can, you know, one of these days when we ’re both Jn 
the right humour. Don’t mind leaving me in the dark. Look sharp l 

Mr. Pinch lost no time in moving away; and in a minute or two 
returned with one of the precious volumes from the shelf beside his bed. 
Martin had in the meantime made himself as comfortable as circum¬ 
stances would permit, by constructing before the fire a temporary sofa 
of three chairs with Mercy’s stool for a pillow, and lying down at full- 
length upon it. 

“ Don’t be too loud, please,” he said to Pinch. 

“ No, no,” said Tom. 
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“ You ’re sure you ’re not cold V ’ 

“ Not at all!” cried Tom. 

“ I am quite ready then.” 

Mr. Pinch accordingly, after turning over the leaves of his book with 
as much care as if they were living and highly cherished creatures, made 
his own selection, and began to read. Before he had completed fifty 
lines, his friend was snoring. 

“ Poor fellow !” said Tom, softly, as he stretched out his head to peep 
at him over the backs of the chairs. “ He is very young to have so 
much trouble. How trustful and generous in him to bestow all this 
confidence in me. And that was she, was it ?” 

But suddenly remembering their compact, he took up the poem at the 
place where he had left off, and went on reading; always forgetting to snuff 
the candle, until its wick looked like a mushroom. He gradually became 
so much interested, that he quite forgot to replenish the fire; and was 
only reminded of his neglect by Martin Chuzzlewit starting up after the 
lapse of an hour or so, and crying with a shiver : 

“ Why, it’s nearly out, I declare ! No wonder I dreamed of being 
frozen. Ho call for some coals. What a fellow you are, Pinch ! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

IN WHICH HR. CHEVY SLYME ASSERTS THE INDEPENDENCE OF HIS SPIRIT j 
AND THE BLUE DRAGON LOSES A LIMB. 

Martin began to work at the grammar-school next morning, with so 
much vigour and expedition, that Mr. Pinch had new reason to do homage 
to the natural endowments of that young gentleman, and to acknowledge 
his infinite superiority to himself. The new pupil received Tom’s com¬ 
pliments very graciously; and having by this time conceived areal regard 
for him, in his own peculiar way, predicted that they would always be the 
very best of friends, and that neither of them, he was certain (but particu¬ 
larly Tom), would ever have reason to regret the day on which they became 
acquainted. Mr. Pinch was delighted to hear him say this, and felt so 
much flattered by his kind assurances of friendship and protection, that he 
was at a loss how to express the pleasure they afforded him. And indeed 
it may be observed of this friendship, such as it was, that it had within 
it more likely materials of endurance than many a sworn brotherhood 
that has been rich in promise; for so long as the one party found a 
pleasure in patronising, and the other in being patronised (which was in 
the very essence of their respective characters), it was of all possible 
events among the least probable, that the twin demons, Envy and Pride, 
would ever arise between them. So in very many cases of friendship, 
or what passes for it, the old axiom is reversed, and like clings to unlike 
more than to like. 
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They were both very busy on the afternoon succeeding the family s 
departure—Martin with the grammar-school, and Tom in balancing 
certain receipts of rents, and deducting Mr. Pecksniffs commission 
from the same ; in which abstruse employment he was much distracted 
by a habit his new friend had of whistling aloud, while he was drawing— 
when they were not a little startled by the unexpected obtrusion into 
that sanctuary of genius, of a human head, which although a shaggy 
and somewhat alarming head, in appearance, smiled affably upon them 
from the doorway, in a manner that was at once waggish, conciliatory, 

and expressive of approbation. 

“ I am not industrious myself, gents both, said the bead, but I 
know how to appreciate that quality in others. I wish I may turn gray 
and ugly, if it isn’t, in my opinion, next to genius, one of the very 
charmingest qualities of the human mind. Upon my soul, I am grateful 
to my friend Pecksniff for helping me to the contemplation of such a 
delicious picture as you present. You remind me of Whittington, after¬ 
wards thrice Lord Mayor of London. I give you my unsullied word of 
honour, that you very strongly remind me of that historical character. 
You are a pair of Whittingtons, gents, without the cat; which is a most 
agreeable and blessed exception to me, for I am not attached to the 
feline species. My name is Tigg; how do you do * 

Martin looked to Mr. Pinch for an explanation ; and Tom, who had 
never in his life set eyes on Mr. Tigg before, looked to that gentleman 
himself 

™ Chevy Slyme T said Mr. Tigg, interrogatively, and kissing his left 
hand in token of friendship. “You will understand me when I say 
that I am the accredited agent of Chevy Slyme—that I am the ambas- 

sador from the court of Chiv 1 Ha ha 1 i 

“ Heyday 1” asked Martin, starting at the mention of a name he 

knew. “ Pray, what does he want with me T 

“ If your name is Pinch ”—Mr. Tigg began. • tv r » 

• “ It is not,” said Martin, checking himself. “ That is Mr. Pinch. 

“ If that is Mr. Pinch,” cried Tigg, kissing his hand again, and 
beginning to follow his head into the room, “ he will permit me to say 
that I greatly esteem and respect his character, which has been most 
highly commended to me by my friend Pecksniff; and that I deeply 
appreciate his talent for the organ, notwithstanding that I do not, if 1 
may use the expression, grind, myself. If that is Mr. Pinch, I wi 
venture to express a hope that I see him well, and that he is suffering 
no inconvenience from the easterly "wind 1 

“ Thank you,” said Tom. “ I am very well” 

“ That is a comfort,” Mr. Tigg rejoined. “ Then, he added, 
his lips with the palm of his hand, and applying them close to Mr. 
Pinch’s ear, “ I have come for the letter.” 

« For the letter V’ said Tom, aloud. “ What letter 1 
“ The letter,” whispered Tigg, in the same cautious manner as beiore, 
« which my friend Pecksniff addressed to Chevy Slyme, Esquire, and left 

with you.” . 

ith ” ~ 
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“ Hush !” cried the other. “ It’s all the same thing, though not so 
delicately done by my friend Pecksniff as I could have wished—the 
money.” 

“ The money!” cried Tom, quite scared. 

“ Exactly so,” said Mr. Tigg. With which he rapped Tom twice or 
thrice upon the breast and nodded several times, as though he would 
say, that he saw they understood each other ; that it was unnecessary to 
mention the circumstance before a third person; and that he would take 
it as a particular favour if Tom would slip the amount into his hand, 
as quietly as possible. 

Mr. Pinch, however, was so very much astounded by this (to him) 
inexplicable deportment, that he at once openly declared there must be 
some mistake, and that he had been entrusted with no commission 
whatever having any reference to Mr. Tigg or to his friend either.— 
Mr. Tigg received this declaration with a grave request that Mr. Pinch 
would have the goodness to make it again; and on Tom’s repeating it in 
a still more emphatic and unmistakeable manner, checked it off, sentence 
for sentence, by nodding his head solemnly at the end of each. When 
it had come to a close for the second time, Mr. Tigg sat himself down in 
a chair and addressed the young men as follows : 

“ Then I tell you what it is, gents both. There is at this present 
moment in this very place, a perfect constellation of talent and genius, 
who is involved, through what I cannot but designate as the culpable 
negligence of my friend Pecksniff, in a situation as tremendous, perhaps, 
as the social intercourse of the nineteenth century will readily admit of. 
There is actually at this instant, at the Blue Dragon in this village—an 
alehouse observe ; a common, paltry, low-minded, clodhopping pipe¬ 
smoking alehouse—an individual, of whom it may be said, in the 
language of the Poet, that nobody but himself can in any way come up 
to him; who is detained there for his bill. Ha ! ha ! For his bill. 
I repeat it—for his bill. Now” said Mr. Tigg, “ we have heard of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, I believe, and we have heard of the Court of Bequests, 
and the Star Chamber; but I fear the contradiction of no man alive 
or dead, when I assert that my friend Chevy Slyme being held in 
pawn for a bill, beats any amount of cock-fighting with which I am 
acquainted.” 

Martin and Mr. Pinch looked, first at each other, and afterwards at 
Mr. Tigg, who with his arms folded on his breast surveyed them, half in 
despondency and half in bitterness. 

“ Don’t mistake me, gents both,” he said, stretching forth his right 
hand. “ If it had been for anything but a bill, I could have borne it, 
and could still have looked upon mankind with some feeling of respect : 
but when such a man as my friend Slyme is detained for a score—a thing 
in itself essentially mean ; a low performance on a slate, or possibly 
chalked upon the back of a door—I do feel that there is a screw of such 
magnitude loose somewhere, that the whole framework of society is 
shaken, and the very first principles of things can no longer be trusted. 
In short, gents both,” said Mr. Tigg with a passionate flourish of his 
hands and head, “ when a man like Slyme is detained for such a thing 
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as a bill, I reject the superstitions of ages, and believe nothing. I 
don’t even believe that I don't believe, curse me if 1 do ! 

ai am V e ry sorry I am sure,” said Tom after a pause, “but Mr. Peck¬ 
sniffsaid nothing to me about it, and I couldn’t ^ 
tions. Wouldn’t it be better, sir, if you were to go to— to wherever you 
came from—yourself, and remit the money to y° ur ^ d \, . 

“ How can that be done, when I am detained also ? said Mr. gg , 
“and when moreover, owing to the astounding, and I must add guilty 
negligence of my friend Pecksniff, I have no money for coach-hire _ 

Tom thought of reminding the gentleman (who, no doubt, in his 
agitation had forgotten it) that there was a post-office in the land, and 
that possibly if he wrote to some friend or agent for a remittance it 
might* not be lost upon the road; or at all events that t^e chance, 
however desperate, was worth trusting to. But as his &°°d;n . 
presently suggested to him certain reasons for abstaimng from this hi , 
he paused again, and then asked : 

“ Did you say, Sir, that you were detained also . . . 

“ Come here,” said Mr. Tigg, rising. “ You have no objection to my 
opening this window for a moment ?” 

« Mr. Tigg, lifting the sarh. “ You see a fellow 

d ToS”u?.^Si" d “SXhT.p,,- v T 

“Mark Tapley is it?” said the gentleman. . “Then Mark Tapley 
had not only the great politeness to follow me to this house, but is fading 
nowto see me home again- And for that act of attention Sir,’ added 
Mr ’Ti“g stroking his moustache, “I can tell you, that Mark Tapley 
had better in his infancy have been fed to suffocation by Mrs. Tapley, 

than pressed to this time^a this terrible threat, but that he 

had voice enough to call to Mark to come in, and up stairs ; a summons 
which he so speedily obeyed, that almost as soon as Tom and Mr. Tigg 
had drawn i/their heads and closed the window again, he the denounced 

-id Mr. Find.. .W. 

the matter between Mrs. Lupin and this gentleman ? 

“mat gentleman, Sir 1” said Mark. “I don’t see no gentleman 
here. Sir, excepting you and the new gentleman to whom he made a 
rough kind of bow—“and there’s nothing wrong between Mrs. Lupin and 

either of you, Mr. Pinch, I am sure.” „ 

“ Nonsense, Mark P cried Tom. “ You see Mr — 

“ Tigg,” interposed that gentleman. “Wait a bit. I shall crush him 

soon. All in good time ! ” . , , £ „ tr „ t 

« Oh him rejoined Mark, with an air of careless defiance. r es, I 
see him. I could see him a little better, if he’d shave himself, and get 

^ M^Tigg shook his head with a ferocious look, and smote himself 

once upon the breast. , • ,r . 

“It’s no use,” said Mark. “If you knock ever so much m that 
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quarter, you 11 get no answer. I know better. There’s nothing there 
but padding : and a greasy sort it is.” 

“ Nay, Mark,” urged Mr. Pinch, interposing to prevent hostilities, 
u tell me what I ask you. You’re not out of temper, I hope ?” 

“Out of temper, Sir!” cried Mark, with a grin; “why no, Sir. 
There s a little credit—not much—in being jolly, when such fellows 
as him is a going about like roaring lions : if there is any breed of 
lions, at least, as is all roar and mane. What is there between him 
and Mrs. Lupin, Sir 1 Why, there’s a score between him and Mrs. 
Lupin. And I think Mrs. Lupin lets him and his friend off very easy in 
not charging ’em double prices for being a disgrace to the Dragon. 
That’s my opinion. I wouldn’t have any such Peter the Wild Boy as 
him in my house, Sir, not if I was paid race-week prices for it. He’s 
enough to turn the very beer in the casks sour, with his looks : he is ! 
So he would, if it had judgment enough.” 

“ You ’re not answering my question, you know, Mark,” observed 
Mr. Pinch. 

“Well, sir,” said Mark, “I don’t know as there’s much to answer 
further than that. Him and his friend goes and stops at the Moon and 
Stars till they’ve run a bill there; and then comes and stops with us 
and does the same. The running of bills is common enough, Mr. Pinch ; 
it an’t that as we object to ; it’s the ways of this chap. Nothing’s good 
enough for him ; all the women is dying for him he thinks, and is over¬ 
paid if he winks at ’em ; and all the men was made to be ordered about 
by him. This not being aggravation enough, he says this morning to 
me, in his usual captivating way, ‘ We’re going to night, my man.’ 

‘ Are you, sir V says I. ‘ Perhaps you’d like the bill got ready, sir 1 ’ 

‘ Oh no, my man,’ he says ; ‘ you needn’t mind that. I’ll give Pecksniff 
orders to see to that.’ In reply to which, the Dragon makes answer, 

‘ Thankee, sir, you ’re very kind to honour us so far, but as we don’t know 
any particular good of you, and you don’t travel with luggage, and Mr. 
Pecksniff an’t at home (which perhaps you mayn’t happen to be aware 
of, sir), we should prefer something more satisfactory;’ and that’s where 
the matter stands. And I ask,” said Mr. Tapley, pointing, in conclu¬ 
sion, to Mr. Tigg, with his hat, “ any lady or gentleman, possessing 
ordinary strength of mind, to say, whether he’s a disagreeable-looking 
chap or not! ” 

“ Let me inquire,” said Martin, interposing between this candid speech 
and the delivery of some blighting anathema by Mr. Tigg, “ what the 
amount of this debt may be.” 

“In point of money, Sir, very little,” answered Mark. “Only just 

turned of three pounds. But it an’t that; it’s the-” 

# “ Yes, yes, you told us so before,” said Martin. “ Pinch, a word 
with you.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Tom, retiring with him to a corner of the room. 

“ Why, simply—I am ashamed to say—that this Mr. Slyme is a 
relation of mine, of whom I never heard anything pleasant; and that I 
don’t want him here just now, and think he would be cheaply got rid of, 
perhaps, for three or four pounds. You haven’t enough money to pay 
this bill, I suppose ? ” 
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Tom shook his head to an extent that left no doubt of his entire 

S1I1 “ Thlt’s unfortunate, for I am poor too ; and in case you had had it 
I -d toll it of you. Bat if w. told this todUdj,»«U 
see her paid, I suppose that would answer the same purpose ? 
u nu dear yes ' ” said Tom. u She knows me, bless you . 

“Then let us go down at once and tell her so ; for the sooner we are 
rid of their company the better. As you have conducted^ conversa¬ 
tion with this gentleman hitherto, perhaps you 11 tell him what we 

PU r e pS S ^4SaI once imparted the intelligence to M, Tig^ 
who shook him warmly by the hand in return, -sunng hmi tha h s 
faith in anything and everything was again restored. It was not so 
much he Sd, for the temporary relief of this assistance that he prized 
it, as for its vindication of the high principle that Matures NobsMt 
with Nature’s Nobs, and true greatness of sou sjrnpa 1 ., , 

greatness of soul, all the world over It proved to him he said, tot 
like him they admired genius, even when it was coupled n y 

occasionally visible in the metal of his friend Slyme ; and on bebalf o 
friend he thanked them ; as warmly and heartily as if the cause weie 
his own. Being cut short in these speeches by a general move towar 
the stairs he took possession at the street-door of the lapel of Mr 
Pinch’s coat, as a security against further interruption ; and entertained 
that gentleman with some highly improvingfliscourse until they 
Dragon whither they were closely followed by Mark and the new pupil. 

Tie^oTy hostess scarcely needed Mr. Pinch’s word as a prelnninary to 
the release of her two visitors, of whom she was glad to be rid on a y 
terms- indeed, their brief detention had originated mainly with Mr. 
Tapley, who entertained a constitutional dislike to gentlemen out-aVelbow s 
who flourished on false pretences; and had conceived^ particukr 
aversion to Mr. Tigg and his friend, as choice specimens of the specie.. 
The business in hind thus easily settled, Mr. Pinch ad Martm wouU 
have withdrawn immediately, but for the urgent entreaties of MnTi 
that they would allow him the honour of presenting them to his 1 ne 
Slyme, which were so very difficult of resistance that, yieidi^ P y^ 
these persuasions and partly to their own cunosi y, ey 
selves to be ushered into the presence of that disk 

He was brooding over the remains of yesterdays decanter of bran y, 
and was engaged in the thoughtful occupation of making a chain ot 
rings on the top of the table with the wet foot of his drinking-glass. 
Wretched and forlorn as he looked, Mr. Slyme had once been, in is w y, 

the choicest of swaggerers: putting forth his pretensions boldly j a man 
of infinite taste and most undoubted promise. The stock-in-trade req - 
site to set up an amateur in this department of business, is vei^ s 
and easily got together ; a trick of the nose and a curl of the lip' sutti- 
cient to compound a tolerable sneer, being ample provision 
exigency. But, in an evil hour, this off-shoot of the amzzlewit nank 
being lazy, and ill qualified for any regular pursuit, and having| 
such means as he ever possessed, had formally established himself as a 
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for a tavern bill! I! Obliged to two architect’s apprentices—fellows 
who measure earth with iron chains, and build houses like bricklayers. 
Oive me the names of those two apprentices. How dare they oblige me! ” 

Mr. Tigg was quite lost in admiration of this noble trait in his friend s 
character ; as he made known to Mr. Pinch in a neat little ballet of 
action, spontaneously invented for the purpose. 

«I’ll let ’em know, and I’ll let all men know,” cried Chevy Slyme, 
“ that I’m none of the mean, grovelling, tame characters they meet with 
commonly. I have an independent spirit. I have a heart that swells 
in my bosom. I have a soul that rises superior to base considerations.” 

“ 0, Chiv, Chiv,” murmured Mr. Tigg, “ you have a nobly indepen¬ 
dent nature, Chiv ! ” 

“ You go and do your duty, sir,” said Mr. Slyme, angrily, “ and 
borrow money for travelling expenses ; and whoever you borrow it of, 
let ’em know that I possess a haughty spirit, and a proud spirit, and 
have infernally finely-touched chords in my nature, which won’t brook 
patronage. Ho you hear ? Tell ’em I hate ’em, and that that s the 
way I preserve my self-respect; and tell ’em that no man ever respected 
himself more than I do ! ” 

He might have added that he hated two sorts of men ; all those who 
did him favours, and all those who were better off than himself ; as in 
cither case their position was an insult to a man of his stupendous merits. 
But he did not; for with the apt closing words above recited, Mr. 
Slyme—of too haughty a stomach to work, to beg, to borrow, or to 
steal; yet mean enough to be worked or borrowed, begged or stolen 
for, by any catspaw that would serve his turn; too insolent to lick the 
hand that fed him in his need, yet cur enough to bite and tear it in the 
dark—with these apt closing words, Mr. Slyme fell forward with his 
head upon the table, and so declined into a sodden sleep. 

“ Was there ever,” cried Mr. Tigg, joining the young men at the 
door, and shutting it carefully behind him, “ such an independent spirit 
as is possessed by that extraordinary creature ? Was there ever such a 
Homan as our friend Chiv ? Was there ever a man of such a purely 
classical turn of thought, and of such a toga-like simplicity of nature ? 
Was there ever a man with such a flow of eloquence ? Might he not, 
gents both, I ask, have sat upon a tripod in the ancient times, and pro¬ 
phesied to a perfectly unlimited extent, if previously supplied with gin- 
and-water at the public cost 1 ” 

Mr. Pinch was about to contest this latter position w r ith his usual 
mildness, when, observing that his companion had already gone down¬ 
stairs, he prepared to follow him. 

“ You are not going, Mr. Pinch?” said Tigg. 

“ Thank you,” answered Tom. “ Yes. Don’t come down.” 

“ Do you know that I should like one little word in private with 
you, Mr. Pinch ? ” said Tigg, following him. “ One minute of your 
company in the skittle-ground would very much relieve my mind. 
Might I beseech that favour ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Tom, “ if you really wish it.” So he accom¬ 
panied Mr. Tigg to the retreat in question : on arriving at which place 
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that gentleman took from his hat what seemed to be the fossil remains 
of an antediluvian pocket-handkerchief, and wiped his eyes therewith. 

“ You have not beheld me this day,” said Mr. Tigg, “ in a favourable 
light.” 

“ Don’t mention that,” said Tom, “ I beg.” 

“ But you have not” cried Tigg- “ I must persist in that opinion. If 
you could have seen me, Mr. Pinch, at the head of my regiment on the 
coast of Africa, charging in the form of a hollow square with the women 
and children and the regimental plate-chest in the centre, you would not 
have known me for the same man. You would have respected me, Sir.” 

Tom had certain ideas of his own upon the subject of glory ; and con¬ 
sequently he was not quite so much excited by this picture as Mr. Tigg 
could have desired. 

“But no matter!” said that gentleman. “The school-boy writing 
home to his parents and describing the milk-and-water, said ‘ This is 
indeed weakness.’ I repeat that assertion in reference to myself at the 
present moment : and I ask your pardon. Sir, you have seen my 
friend Slyme 1” 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Pinch. 

“ Sir, you have been impressed by my friend Slyme ?” 

“Not very pleasantly, I must say,” answered Tom, after a little 
hesitation. 

“ I am grieved but not surprised,” cried Mr. Tigg, detaining him by 
both lapels, “ to hear that you have come to that conclusion ; for it is 
my own. But, Mr. Pinch, though I am a rough and thoughtless man, I 
can honour Mind. I honour Mind in following my friend. To you of all 
men, Mr. Pinch, I have a right to make appeal on Mind’s behalf, when 
it has not the art to push its fortune in the world. And so, Sir—not for 
myself, who have no claim upon you, but for my crushed, my sensitive 
and independent friend, who has—I ask the loan of three half-crowns. 
I ask you for the loan of three half-crowns, distinctly, and without a blush. 
I ask it, almost as a right. And when I add that they will be returned by 
post, this week, I feel that you will blame me for that sordid stipulation.” 

Mr. Pinch took from his pocket an old-fashioned red-leather purse 
with a steel-clasp, which had probably once belonged to his deceased 
grandmother. It held one half-sovereign and no more. All Tom’s 
worldly wealth until next quarter-day. 

“ Stay ! ” cried Mr. Tigg, who had watched this proceeding keenly. 
“ I was just about to say, that for the convenience of posting you had 
better make it gold. Thank you. A general direction, I suppose, to 
Mr. Pinch, at Mr. Pecksniff’s—will that find you ?” 

“That ’ll find me,” said Tom. “ You had better put Esquire to Mr. 
Pecksniff’s name, if you please. Direct to me, you know, at Seth Peck¬ 
sniff’s, Esquire.” 

“ At Seth Pecksniff’s, Esquire,” repeated Mr. Tigg, taking an exact 
note of it, with a stump of pencil. “We said this week, I believe?” 

“Yes : or Monday will do,” observed Tom. 

“ No no, I beg your pardon. Monday will not do,” said Mr. Tigg. “If 
we stipulated for this week, Saturday is the latest day. Did we stipulate 
for this week V’ 
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“ Since you are so particular about it,” said Tom, “ I think we did.” 

Mr. Tigg added this condition to his memorandum ; read the entry 
over to himself with a severe frown ; and that the transaction might be 
the more correct and business-like, appended his initials to the whole. 
That done, he assured Mr. Pinch that everything was now perfectly 
regular ; and, after squeezing his hand with great fervour, departed. 

Tom entertained enough suspicion that Martin might possibly turn 
this interview into a jest, to render him desirous to avoid the company 
of that young gentleman for the present. With this view he took a few 
turns up and down the skittle-ground, and did not re-enter the house 
until Mr. Tigg and his friend had quitted it, and the new pupil and 
Mark were watching their departure from one of the windows. 

“ I was just a saying, sir, that if one could live by it,” observed Mark, 
pointing after their late guests, “ that would be the sort of service for me. 
Waiting on such individuals as them, would be better than grave¬ 
digging, sir.” 

“ And staying here would be better than either, Mark,” replied 
Tom. “ So take my advice, and continue to swim easily in smooth water.” 

“ It’s too late to take it now, sir,” said Mark. “ I have broke it to 
her, sir. I am off to-morrow morning.” 

“ Off!” cried Mr. Pinch, “ where to 1 ” 

“ I shall go up to London, sir.” 

“ What to be V' asked Mr. Pinch. 

“ Well ! I don’t know yet, sir. Nothing turned up that day I opened 
my mind to you, as was at all likely to suit me. All them trades I 
thought of was a deal too jolly ; there was no credit at all to be got in 
any of ’em. I must look for a private service I suppose, sir. I might 
be brought out strong, perhaps, in a serious family, Mr. Pinch.” 

“ Perhaps you might come out rather too strong for a serious family’s 
taste, Mark.” 

“ That's possible, sir. If I could get into a wicked family, I might do 
myself justice : but the difficulty is to make sure of one’s ground, 
because a young man can’t very well advertise that he wants a place, and 
wages an’t so much an object as a wicked sitivation; can he, sir V f 

u Why, no,” said Mr. Pinch, “ I don’t think he can.” 

“ An envious family,” pursued Mark, with a thoughtful face ; “ or a 
quarrelsome family, or a malicious family, or even a good out-and-out 
mean family, would open a field of action as I might do something in. 
The man as would have suited me of all other men was that old gentle¬ 
man as was took ill here, for he really was a trying customer. Howsever, 
I must wait and see what turns turns up, sir ; and hope for the worst.” 

“ You are determined to go then ?” said Mr. Pinch. 

“ My box is gone already, sir, by the waggon, and I’m going to walk 
on to-morrow morning, and get a lift by the day coach when it overtakes 
me. So I wish you good b’ye, Mr. Pinch—and you too, sir,—and all 
good luck and happiness ! ” 

They both returned his greeting laughingly, and walked home arm- 
in-arm : Mr. Pinch imparting to his new friend, as they went, such 
further particulars of Mark Tapley’s whimsical restlessness as the reader 
is already acquainted with. 
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In the meantime Mark, having a shrewd notion that his mistress w r as 
in very low spirits, and that he could not exactly answer for the conse¬ 
quences of any lengthened tete a tete in the bar, kept himself obstinately 
out of her way all the afternoon and evening. In this piece of general¬ 
ship he was very much assisted by the great influx of company into the 
tap-room ; for the news of his intention having gone abroad, there was a 
perfect throng there all the evening, and much drinking of healths and 
clinking of mugs. At length the house was closed for the night ; and 
there being now no help for it, Mark put the best face he could upon the 
matter, and walked doggedly to the bar-door. 

“ If I look at her,” said Mark to himself “ I’m done. I feel that I’m 
a going fast.” 

“ You have come at last,” said Mrs. Lupin. 

Aye, Mark said : There he was. 

“ And you are determined to leave us, Mark,” cried Mrs. Lupin. 

“ Why, yes ; I am,” said Mark ; keeping his eyes hard upon the floors 

“ I thought,” pursued the landlady, with a most engaging hesitation, 
(( that you had been—fond—of the Dragon 1 ” 

“ So I am,” said Mark. 

“ Then,” pursued the hostess—and it really was not an unnatural 
enquiry—“why do you desert it ?” 

But as he gave no manner of answer to this question ; not even on 
its being repeated ; Mrs. Lupin put his money into his hand, and asked 
him—not unkindly, quite the contrary—what he would take. 

It is proverbial that there are certain things which flesh and blood 
cannot bear. Such a question as this, propounded in such a manner, at 
such a time, and by such a person, proved (at least, as far as Mark’s flesh 
and blood were concerned) to be one of them. He looked up in spite of 
himself directly ; and having once looked up, there was no looking dowm 
again ; for of all the tight, plump, buxom, bright-eyed, dimple-faced 
landladies that ever shone on earth, there stood before him then, bodily 
in that bar, the very pink and pine-apple. 

“ Why, I tell you what,” said Mark, throwing off all his constraint in 
an instant, and seizing the hostess round the waist—at which she was 
not at all alarmed, for she knew w r hat a good young man he was—“ if I 
took w T hat I liked most, I should take you. If I only thought of wdiat 
was best for me, I should take you. If I took what nineteen young 
fellows in twenty would be glad to take, and would take at any price, I 
should take you. Yes, I should,” cried Mr. Tapley, shaking his head, 
expressively enough, and looking (in a momentary state of forgetfulness) 
rather hard at the hostess’s ripe lips. “ And no man wouldn’t wonder if 
I did !” 

Mrs. Lupin said he amazed her. She was astonished how he could say 
such things. She had never thought it of him. 

“ Why, I never thought it of myself till now ! ” said Mark, raising his 
eyebrows with a look of the merriest possible surprise. “I always, 
expected we should part, and never have no explanation ; I meant to do 
it when I come in here just now ; but there’s something about you, as 
makes a man sensible. Then let us have a word or two together : letting; 
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it be understood beforehand—” he added this in a grave tone, to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of any mistake—" that I’m not a going to make no 

^Vhere was for just one second a shade—though not by any means a 
dark one—on the landlady’s open brow. But it passed off instantly, in 

a laugh that came from her very heart. . . . 

« oh, very good!” she said ; “if there is to be no love-making, you 

had better take your arm away.” 

“ Lord, why should I!” cried Mark. “It s quite innocent. 

“Of course it’s innocent,” returned the hostess, or I shouldnt 

allow it.” , „ 

“ Very well 1” said Mark. “ Then let it be. 

There was so much reason in this, that the landlady laughed again, 
suffered it to remain, and bade him say what he had to say, and be 
quick about it. But he was an impudent fellow, she added. 
q “ Ha ha ' I almost think I am !” cried Mark, “ though I never thought 

be «■* 

M»k. “.nd » kinder 

than you are, never drawed breath—let me see the man as says she did— 
what would be the likely consequence of us two Being— 

“Oh nonsense!” cried Mrs. Lupin. “Dont talk about that any 

m °« No no, but it an’t nonsense,” said Mark ; “ and I wish you’d attend 
What would be the likely consequence of us two being married i It 
can’t be content and comfortable in this here lively Dragon now, is it to be 
looked for as I should be then? By no means. Very good. Then 
you even with your good humour, would be always on the fiet and 
worrit, always uncomfortable in your own mind, always a thinking as 
you was getting too old for my taste, always a picturing me to yourself 
as being chained up to the Dragon door, and wanting to break away. 
I don’t know that it would be so, said Mark, but I dont k 
that it mightn’t be. I am a roving sort of chap, I know. I m lond ot 
change. I’m always a thinking that with my good health and spirits it 
would be more creditable in me to be jolly where theres things a going 
on, to make one dismal. It may be a mistake of mine, you see, but 
nothing short of trying how it acts, will set it right. Then an t it best 
that I should go : particular when your free way has helped me out to 
say all this, and we can part as good friends as we have ever been si c 
first I entered this here noble Dragon, which said Mr. Tapley in con¬ 
clusion, “ has my good word and my good wish, to the day of my death. 
The hostess sat quite silent for a little time, but she very soon put 

both her hands in Mark’s and shook them heartily. 

«For you are a good man,” she said ; looking into his face with a 
smile, which was rather serious for her. “ And I do believe have been 
a better friend to me to-night than ever I have had in all my life. 

“Oh! as to that, you know,” said Mark, thats nonsense. But 
love my heart alive ! ” he added, looking at her m a sort of rapture, it 
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you are that way disposed, what a lot of suitable husbands there is a3 
you may drive distracted ! ” 

She laughed again at this compliment; and, once more shaking him 
by both hands, and bidding him, if he should ever want a friend, to 
remember her, turned gaily from the little bar and up the Dragon 
staircase. 

“ Humming a tune as she goes,” said Mark, listening, “ in case I 
should think she’s at all put out, and should be made down-hearted. 
Come, here’s some credit in being jolly, at last! ” 

With that piece of comfort, very ruefully uttered, he went, in any¬ 
thing but a jolly manner, to bed. 

He rose early next morning, and was a-foot soon after sunrise. But 
it was of no use ; the whole place was up to see Mark Tapley off : the 
boys, the dogs, the children, the old men, the busy people and the idlers : 
there they were, all calling out “ Good by’e, Mark,” after their own 
manner, and all sorry he was going. Somehow he had a kind of sense 
that his old mistress was peeping from her chamber-window, but he 
couldn’t make up his mind to look back. 

“ Good by’e one, good by’e all! ” cried Mark, waving his hat on the 
top of his walking-stick, as he strode at a quick pace up the little street. 
“ Hearty chaps them wheelwrights—hurrah ! Here’s the butcher’s 
dog a-coming out of the garden—down, old fellow ! And Mr. Pinch 
a-going to his organ—good by’e, sir ! And the terrier-bitch from over 
the way—hie, then, lass ! And children enough to hand down human 
natur to the latest posterity—good by’e, boys and girls ! There’s some 
credit in it now. I’m a-coming out strong at last. These are the cir¬ 
cumstances as would try a ordinary mind ; but I’m uncommon jolly , 
not quite as jolly as I could wish to be, but very near. Good by’e ! 
good by’e ! ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ACCOMPANIES MB. PECKSNIFF AND HIS CHARMING DAUGHTERS TO THE 
CITY OF LONDON ; AND RELATES WHAT FELL OUT, UPON THEIR WAY 
THITHER. 

When Mr. Pecksniff and the two young ladies got into the heavy 
coach at the end of the lane, they found it empty, which was a great 
comfort; particularly as the outside was quite full and the passengers 
looked very frosty. For as Mr. Pecksniff justly observed—when he and 
his daughters had burrowed their feet deep in the straw, wrapped them¬ 
selves to the chin, and pulled up both windows—it is always satisfactory 
to feel, in keen weather, that many other people are not as warm as you 
are. And this, he said, was quite natural, and a very beautiful arrange¬ 
ment ; not confined to coaches, but extending itself into many social 
ramifications. “ For ” (he observed), “ if every one were warm and 
well-fed, we should lose the satisfaction of admiring the fortitude with 
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which certain conditions of men bear cold and hunger. And if we were 
no better off than anybody else, what would become of our sense of 
gratitude ; which,” said Mr. Pecksniff with tears in his eyes as he shook 
his fist at a beggar who wanted to get up behind, “ is one of the holies 
feelings of our common nature.” 

His children heard with becoming reverence these moral precepts 
from the lips of their father, and signified their acquiescence in the same, 
by smiles. That he might the better feed and cherish that sacred flame 
of gratitude in his breast, Mr. Pecksniff remarked that he would trouble 
his eldest daughter, even in this early stage of their journey, for the 
brandy-bottle. And from the narrow neck of that stone vessel, he 

imbibed a copious refreshment. . 

“ What are we 1” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ but coacnes ? Some of us are 
slow coaches”— 

“ Goodness, Pa!” cried Charity. . , , . 

“ Some of us, I say,” resumed her parent with increased emphasis, 

« are slow coaches ; some of us are fast coaches. Our passions are the 

horses : and rampant animals too !”— 

“Really Pa!” cried both the daughters at once. How very 

U11 £Andmmpant animals too !” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, with so much 
determination, that he may be said to have exhibited, at the moment, 
a sort of moral rampancy himself“ and Virtue is the drag. We 
start from The Mothers Arms, and we run to The Dust Shovel. 

When he had said this, Mr. Pecksniff, being exhausted, took some 
further refreshment. When he had done that, lie corked the bottle tight 
with the air of a man who had effectually corked the subject also ; and 

went to sleep for three stages. . . , 

The tendency of mankind when it falls asleep in coaches, is to wake 
up cross ; to find its legs in its way ; and its corns an aggravation. 
Mr. Pecksniff not being exempt from the common lot of humanity, 
found himself, at the end of his nap, so decidedly the victim of these 
infirmities, that he had an irresistible inclination to visit them upon his 
daughters ; which he had already begun to do in the shape of divers 
random kicks, and other unexpected motions of his shoes, when the 
coach stopped, and after a short delay, the door was opened. 

“ Now mind,” said a thin sharp voice in the dark. I and my son 
inside, because the roof is full, but you agree only to charge us out¬ 
side prices. It’s quite understood that we won t pay more. Is it. 

“ All right, sir,” replied the guard. 

“ Is there anybody inside now 1 ” inquired the voice. 

“ Three passengers,” returned the guard. . 

“ Then I ask the three passengers to witness this bargain, if they will 
be so good,” said the voice. “ My boy, I think we may safely get in 
In pursuance of which opinion, two people took their seats in the 
vehicle, which was solemnly licensed by Act of Parliament to carry any 
six persons who could be got in at the door. , , 

“That was lucky !” whispered the old man, when they moved on 
again. “And a great stroke of policy in you to observe it He, he, he! 
We couldn’t have gone outside. I should have died of the rheumatism. 
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Whether it occurred to the dutiful son that he had in some degree 
over-reached himself by contributing to the prolongation of his father’s 
days ; or whether the cold had affected his temper ; is doubtful. But 
he gave his father such a nudge in reply, that that good old gentleman 
was taken with a cough which lasted for full five minutes, without 
intermission, and goaded Mr. Pecksniff to that pitch of irritation, that 
he said at last—and very suddenly— 

u There is no room ! There is really no room in this coach for any 
gentleman with a cold in his head ! ” 

u Mine, said the old man, after a moment’s pause, “ is upon my chest, 
Pecksniff.” 

The voice and manner, together, now that he spoke out; the com¬ 
posure of the speaker; the presence of his son ; and his knowledge of 
Mr. Pecksniff ; afforded a clue to his identity which it was impossible to 
mistake. 

“ Hem ! I thought,” said Mr. Pecksniff, returning to his usual mild¬ 
ness, “ that I addressed a stranger. I find that I address a relative. Mr. 
Anthony Chuzzlewit and his son Mr. Jonas—for they, my dear children, 
are our travelling companions—will excuse me for an apparently harsh 
remark. It is not my desire to wound the feelings of any person with 
whom I am connected in family bonds. I may be a Hypocrite,” said 
Mr. Pecksniff, cuttingly, “ but I am not a Brute.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! ” said the old man. “ What signifies that word, 
Pecksniff? Hypocrite! why, we are all hypocrites. We were all 
hypocrites t’other day. I am sure I felt that to be agreed upon among 
us, or I shouldn’t have called you one. We should not have been there 
at all, if we had not been hypocrites. The only difference between you 
and the rest was—shall I tell you the difference between you and the 
rest now, Pecksniff ? ” 

“ If you please, my good sir ; if you please.” 

“ tlie annoying quality in you , is,” said the old man, “ that you 
never have a confederate or partner in your juggling; you would deceive 
everybody, even those who practise the same art; and have a way with 
you, as if you—he, he, he !—as if you really believed yourself. I’d lay 
a handsome wager now,” said the old man, “ if I laid wagers, which I 
don’t and never did, that you keep up appearances by a tacit under¬ 
standing, even before your own daughters here. Now I, when I have a 
business scheme in hand, tell Jonas what it is, and we discuss it openly. 
You’re not offended, Pecksniff? ” 

“ Offended, my good sir ! ” cried that gentleman, as if he had received 
the highest compliments that language could convey. 

“ Are you travelling to London, Mr. Pecksniff?” asked the soh. 

“ Yes, Mr. Jonas, we are travelling to London. We shall have the 
pleasure of your company all the way, I trust ? ” 

“Oh ! ecod, you had better ask father that,” said Jonas. “ I am not 
a going to commit myself.” 

Mr. Pecksniff was, as a matter of course, greatly entertained by this 
retort.. His mirth having subsided, Mr. Jonas gave him to understand 
that himself and parent were in fact travelling to their home in the 
metropolis : and that, since the memorable day of the great family 
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gathering, they had been tarrying in that part of the country, watching 
the sale of certain eligible investments, which they had had in their 
copartnership eye when they came down ; for it was their custom, Mr. 
Jonas said, whenever such a thing was practicable, to kill two birds with 
one stone, and never to throw away sprats, but as bait for whales. When, 
he had communicated, to Mr. Pecksniff, these pithy scraps of intelligence, 
he said “That if it was all the same to him, he would turn him over to 
father, and have a chat with the gals;” and in furtherance of this polite 
scheme, he vacated his seat adjoining that gentleman, and established 
himself in the opposite corner, next to the fair Miss Mercy. 

The education of Mr. Jonas had been conducted from his cradle on the 
strictest principles of the main chance. The very first word he learnt to 
spell was “ gain,” and the second (when he got into two syllables), 

« money.” But for two results, which were not clearly foreseen perhaps by 
his watchful parent in the beginning, his training may be said to have been 
unexceptionable. One of these flaws was, that having been long taught 
by his father to over-reach everybody, he had imperceptibly acquired a 
love of over-reaching that venerable monitor himself. The other, that 
from his early habits of considering everything as a question of property, he 
had gradually come to look, with impatience, on his parent as a certain 
amount of personal estate, which had no right whatever to be going at 
large, but ought to be secured in that particular description of iron 
safe which is commonly called a coffin, and banked in the grave. 

“ Well, cousin!” said Mr. Jonas—“ Because we are cousins, you know, 
a few times removed—So you ’re going to London P’ 

Miss Mercy replied in the affirmative, pinching her sister s arm at tho 
same time, and giggling excessively. 

“ Lots of beaux in London, cousin 1” said Mr. Jonas, slightly advancing 
his elbow. 

“Indeed, sir !” cried the young lady. “They wont hurt us, sir, I 
dare say.” And having given him this answer with great demureness, 
she was so overcome by her own humour, that she was fain to stifle her 
merriment in her sister’s shawl. 

“ Merry,” cried that more prudent damsel, “ really I am ashamed of 
you. How can you go on so ? you wild thing ! ” At which Miss Merry 
only laughed the more, of course. 

“I saw a wildness in her eye, t’other day,” said Mr. Jonas, addressing 
Charity. “ But you ’re the one to sit solemn ! I say—you were regularly 
prim, cousin ! ” 

“ Oh ! The old-fashioned fright ! ” cried Merry, in a whisper. 
“ Cherry, my dear, upon my word you must sit next him. I shall die 
6utright if he talks to me any more ; I shall positively ! ” To prevent 
which fatal consequence, the buoyant creature skipped out of her seat as 
she spoke, and squeezed her sister into the place from which she had risen. 

“ Don’t mind crowding me,” cried Mr. Jonas. “ I like to be 
crowded by gals. Come a little closer, cousin.” 

“ No, thank you, sir,” said Charity. . 

“ There’s that other one a laughing again,” said Mr. Jonas ; “ shes 
a laughing at my father, I shouldn’t wonder. If he puts on that old 
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flannel nightcap of his, I don't know what she’ll do ! Is that my 
father a snoring, Pecksniff ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Jonas.” 

“ Tread upon his foot, will you be so good ? ” said the young gen¬ 
tleman. “ The foot next you’s the gouty one.” 

Mr. Pecksniff hesitating to perform this friendly office, Mr. Jonas 
did it himself; at the same time crying— 

“ Come, wake up, father, or you’ll be having the nightmare, and 
screeching out, I know.—Do you ever have the nightmare, cousin 'l ” 
he asked his neighbour, with characteristic gallantry, as he dropped his 
voice again. 

“ Sometimes,” answered Charity. “ Not often.” 

“ The other one,” said Mr. Jonas, after a pause. “ Does she ever 
have the nightmare ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Charity. “ You had better ask her.” 

“She laughs so;” said Jonas; “there’s no talking to her. Only 
hark how’s she a going on now ! You’re the sensible one, cousin ! ” 

“ Tut, tut ! ” cried Charity. 

“ Oh ! But you are ! You know you are ! ” 

“ Mercy is a little giddy,” said Miss Charity. “ But she’ll sober 
down in time.” 

“ It ’ll be a very long time, then, if she does at all,” rejoined her 
cousin. “ Take a little more room.” 

“ I am afraid of crowding you,” said Charity. But she took it not¬ 
withstanding ; and after one or two remarks on the extreme heaviness 
of the coach, and the number of places it stopped at, they fell into a 
silence which remained unbroken by any member of the party until 
supper-time. 

Although Mr. Jonas conducted Charity to the hotel and sat himself 
beside her at the board, it was pretty clear that he had an eye to “ the 
other one” also, for he often glanced across at Mercy, and seemed to 
draw comparisons between the personal appearance of the two, which 
were not unfavourable to the superior plumpness of the younger sister. 
He allowed himself no great leisure for this kind of observation, how¬ 
ever, being busily engaged with the supper, which, as he whispered in 
his fair companion’s ear, was a contract business, and therefore the more 
she ate, the better the bargain was. His father and Mr. Pecksniff, 
probably acting on the same wise principle, demolished everything that 
came within their reach, and by that means acquired a greasy expression 
of countenance, indicating contentment, if not repletion, which it was 
very pleasant to contemplate. 

When they could eat no more, Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Jonas subscribed 
for two sixpennyworths of hot brandy-and-water, which the latter gentle¬ 
man considered a more politic order than one shillingsworth ; there 
being a chance of their getting more spirit out of the innkeeper under 
this arrangement than if it were all in one glass. Having swallowed 
his share of the enlivening fluid, Mr. Pecksniff, under pretence of going 
to see if the coach were ready, went secretly to the bar, and had his own 
little bottle filled, in order that he might refresh himself at leisure in 
the dark coach without being observed. 
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The«e arrangements concluded, and the coach being ready, they got 
into their old" places and jogged on again But before de composed 
himself for a nap, Mr. Pecksniff delivered a land of grace after meat, in 

th “ The r process of digestion, as I have been informed by anatomical 
friends, is one of the most wonderful works of nature, ^onotknou 
how it may be with others, but it is a great satisfaction to me to know 
when regaling on my humble fare, that I am putting in motion the 
most beautiful machinery with which we have any acquamtance I 
really feel at such times as if I was doing a public service When1hai e 
wound myself up, if I may employ such a term, said Mr. Pecksniff 
with exquisite tenderness, “ and know that I am (xomg, I 
the lesson afforded by the works within me, I am a Benefactor to my 

K nothing could be added to this, nothing was said ; and Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff, exulting, it may be presumed, in his moral utility, went to sleep 

a °The rest of the night wore away in the usual manner. Mr. Pecksniff 
and Old Anthony kept tumbling against each other and waking p 
much terrified ; or crushed their heads in opposite corners of the 
coach and strangely tattooed the surface of their faces—Heavenknows 
how—in their sleep. The coach stopped and went on, and went 
on and stopped, times out of number. Passengers got “P 
passengers got down, and fresh horses came and went and came 
ao-ain with scarcely any interval between each team as it seemed to those 
who were dozing, and with a gap of a whole night between every one as 
it seemed to those who were broad awake. At length they be^n 
iolt and rumble over horribly uneven stones, and Mr. Pecksniff lookin a 
out of window said it was to-morrow morning, and they were there. 

Very soon afterwards the coach stopped at the office in the tit},, a 
the street in which it was situated was already in a bustle, that 1 } 

bore out Mr. Pecksniffs words about its being morning, though tor any 
sio-ns of day yet appearing in the sky it might have been midnig i . 
There was a dense fog too—as if it were a city in the clouds, which y 
had been travelling to all night up a magic beanstalk—and a thick 
crust upon the pavement like oil-cake; which, one of the outsides (mad, 
no doubt) said to another (his keeper, of course), was snow. 

Taking a confused leave of Anthony and his son, and leaving 
Wage of himself and daughters at the office to be called for afterwards 
Mr. Pecksniff, with one of the young ladies under each arm, dived ac 
the street, and then across other streets, and so up the queerest cour s 
and down the strangest alleys and under the blindest archways, in a ki 
of frenzy : now skipping over a kennel, now running for his life 
coach and horses ; now thinking he had lost his way, now tffinkrng he 
had found it; now in a state of the highest confidence, now despondent 
to the last degree, but always in a great perspiration and flurry until at 
length they stopped in a kind of paved yard near the Monument. T 
is to say, Mr. Pecksniff told them so; for as to anything they could see 
of the Monument, or anything else but the buildings close at hand, t y 
might as well have been playing blindman’s buff at Salisbury. 
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Mr. Pecksniff looked about him for a moment, and then knocked at 
the door of a very dingy edifice, even among the choice collection of 
dingy edifices at hand ; on the front of which was a little oval board, 
like a tea-tray, with this inscription—“ Commercial Boarding House : 
M. Todgers.” 

It seemed that M. Todgers w r as not up yet, for Mr. Pecksniff knocked 
twice and rang thrice,without making any impression on anything but 
a dog over the way. At last a chain and some bolts w'ere withdrawn 
with a rusty noise, as if the weather had made the very fastenings hoarse, 
and a small boy with a large red head, and no nose to speak of, and a 
very dirty Wellington boot on his left arm, appeared; who (being sur¬ 
prised) rubbed the nose just mentioned with the back of a shoe-brush, 
and said nothing. 

“ Still a-bed, my man ?” asked Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Still a-bed I” replied the boy. “ I wish they wos still a-bed. They’re 
very noisy a-bed; all calling for their boots at once. I thought you 
wos the Paper, and w r ondered why you didn’t shove yourself through the 
grating as usual. What do you want 1 ” 

Considering his years, w r hich were tender, the youth may be said to 
have preferred this question sternly, and in something of a defiant 
manner. But Mr. Pecksniff, without taking umbrage at his bearing, 
put a card in his hand, and bade him take that up-stairs, and show them 
in the meanw r hile into a room wliere there w r as a fire. 

“ Or if there’s one in the eating parlour,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ I can 
find it myself.” So he led his daughters, without waiting for any 
further introduction, into a room on the ground floor, w T here a 
table-cloth (rather a tight and scanty fit in reference to the table it 
covered) was already spread for breakfast: displaying a mighty dish of 
pink boiled beef; an instance of that particular style of loaf w r hich is 
known to housekeepers as a slack-baked, crummy quartern; a liberal 
provision of cups and saucers ; and the usual appendages. 

Inside the fender were some half dozen pairs of shoes and boots, of 
various sizes, just cleaned and turned with the soles upward to dry ; and 
a pair of short black gaiters, on one of wliich w r as chalked—in sport, it 
would appear, by some gentleman who had slipped dow r n for the pur¬ 
pose, pending his toilet, and gone up again—“ Jinkins’s Particular,” w hile 
the other exhibited a sketch in profile, claiming to be the portrait of 
Jinkins himself. 

M. Todgers’s Commercial Boarding-House w r as a house of that sort 
w r hich is likely to be dark at any time ; but that morning it w’as 
especially dark. There was an odd smell in the passage, as if the con¬ 
centrated essence of all the dinners that had been cooked in the kitchen 
since the house was built, lingered at the top of the kitchen stairs to 
that hour, and, like the Black Friar in Don Juan, “ wouldn’t be driven 
away.” In particular, there w r as a sensation of cabbage; as if all 
the greens that had ever been boiled there, were evergreens, and flourished 
in immortal strength. The parlour w r as w r ainscoted, and communicated to 
strangers a magnetic and instinctive consciousness of rats and mice. The 
staircase was very gloomy and very broad, with balustrades so thick and 
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heavy that they would have served for a bridge. In a sombre comer on 
the first landing, stood a gruff old giant of a clock, with a preposterous 
coronet of three brass balls on his head ; whom few had ever seen—none 
ever looked in the face—and who seemed to continue his heavy tick for 
no other reason than to warn heedless people from running into him 
accidentally. It had not been papered or painted, hadn’t Todgers’s, 
within the memory of man. It was very black, begrimed, and mouldy. 
And, at the top of the staircase, was an old, disjointed, rickety, ill-favoured 
skylight, patched and mended in all kinds of ways, which looked dis¬ 
trustfully down at everything that passed below, and covered Todgers’s 
up as if it were a sort of human cucumber-frame, and only people of a 
peculiar growth were reared there. 

Mr. Pecksniff and his fair daughters had not stood warming them¬ 
selves at the fire ten minutes, when the sound of feet was heard upon the 
stairs, and the presiding deity of the establishment came hurrying in. 

M. Todgers was a lady—rather a bony and hard-featured lady—with 
a row of curls in front of her head, shaped like little barrels of beer; 
and on the top of it something made of net—you couldn’t call it a cap 
exactly—'which looked like a black cobweb. She had a little basket on 
her arm, and in it a bunch of keys that jingled as she came. . In her 
other hand she bore a flaming tallow candle, which, after surveying Mr. 
Pecksniff for one instant by its light, she put down upon the table, to 
the end that she might receive him with the greater cordiality. 

“ Mr. Pecksniff,” cried Mrs. Todgers. “ Welcome to London ! Who 
would have thought of such a visit as this, after so—dear, dear ! so 
many years ! Plow do you do, Mr. Pecksniff h ” 

“ As well as ever ; and as glad -to see you, as everMr. Pecksniff 
made response. “ Why, you are younger than you used, to be ! ” 

“ You are, I am sure ! ” said Mrs. Todgers. “ You’re not a bit 
changed.” 

“ What do you say to this % ” cried Mr. Pecksniff, stretching out his 
hand towards the young ladies. “ Does this make me no older ^ ” 

“ Not your daughters ! ” exclaimed the lady, raising her hands and 
clasping them. “ Oh, no, Mr. Pecksniff! Your second, and her 
bridesmaid ! ” 

Mr. Pecksniff smiled complacently \ shook his head ; and said, u My 
daughters, Mrs. Todgers : merely my daughters.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed the good lady, “ I must believe you, for now I look 
at ’em I think I should have known ’em anywhere. My dear Miss 
Pecksniffs, how happy your Pa has made me 1 ” 

She hugged them both ; and being by this time overpowered by her 
feelings or the inclemency of the morning, jerked a little pocket hand¬ 
kerchief out of the little basket, and applied the same to her face. 

“ Now, my good madam,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ I know the rules of 
your establishment, and that you only receive gentlemen boarders. But 
it occurred to me, when I left home, that perhaps you would give my 
daughters houseroom, and make an exception in their favour.” 

“ Perhaps ?” cried Mrs. Todgers ecstatically. “ Perhaps 
“ I may say then, that I was sure you would,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 
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“ I know that you have a little room of your own, and that they can be 
comfortable there, without appearing at the general table.” 

“ Dear girls ! ” said Mrs. Todgers. “ I must take that liberty once 
more.” 

Mrs. Todgers meant by this that she must embrace them once more, 
which she accordingly did, with great ardour. But the truth was, that, 
the house being full with the exception of one bed, which would now 
be occupied by Mr. Pecksniff, she wanted time for consideration ; and 
so much time too (for it was a knotty point how to dispose of them), 
that even when this second embrace was over, she stood for some 
moments gazing at the sisters, with affection beaming in one eye, and 
calculation shining out of the other. 

“ I think I know how to arrange it,” said Mrs. Todgers, at length. 
“ A sofa bedstead in the little third room which opens from my own 
parlour—Oh, you dear girls ! ” 

Thereupon she embraced them once more, observing that she could 
not decide which was most like their poor mother (which was highly 
probable : seeing that she had never beheld that lady), but that she 
rather thought the youngest was ; and then she said that as the gentle¬ 
men would be down directly, and the ladies were fatigued with travelling, 
would they step into her room at once ? # 

It was on the same floor ; being in fact, the back parlour ; and had, 
as Mrs. Todgers said, the great advantage (in London) of not being 
overlooked ; as they would see, when the fog cleared off. Nor was this 
a vain-glorious boast, for it commanded at a perspective of two feet, a 
brown wall with a black cistern on the top. The sleeping apartment 
designed for the young ladies was approached from this chamber by a 
mightily convenient little door, which would only open when fallen 
against by a strong person. It commanded from a similar point of 
sight another angle of the wall, and another side of the cistern. “ Not 
the damp side,” said Mrs. Todgers. “ That is Mr. Jinkins’s.” 

In the first of these sanctuaries a fire was speedily kindled by the 
youthful porter, who whistling at his work in the absence of Mrs. 
Todgers (not to mention his sketching figures on his corduroys with 
burnt firewood), and being afterwards taken by that lady in the fact, 
was dismissed with a box on his ears. Having prepared breakfast for 
the young ladies with her own hands, she withdrew to preside in the other 
room ; where the joke at Mr. Jinkins’s expense, seemed to be proceeding 
rather noisily. 

“ I won’t ask you yet, my dears,” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking in at the 
door, “ how you like London. Shall 11 ” 

“ We haven’t seen much of it, Pa ! ” cried Merry. 

“ Nothing, I hope,” said Cherry. (Both very miserably.) 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ that’s true. We have our pleasure, 
and our business too, before us. All in good time. All in good time ! ” 

Whether Mr. Pecksniff’s business in London was as strictly profes¬ 
sional as he had given his new pupil to understand, we shall see, to 
adopt that worthy man’s phraseology, “ all in good time.” 
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Apparatus,” as many as 2000 copies of a letter can be produced, all upon thick paper, and 
in the hand-writing of the Principal (a most essential point in mercantile intercourse), and 
is applicable to all species of Writings, Drawings, Maps, Charts, Plans, Music, &c. 


AUTION. To insure the genuine Invention ask for “Wedgwood’s Manifold 
V riter and persons requiring more than three fac-similes of their letters, should ask 
/or the Manifold Writer with the “New Stylographic Printing Apparatus,” the 
the price, extra, for which is, One Guinea, and may be had separate, by all persons who 
have already purchased one of Wedgwood’s Manifold ’Writers. 
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DIALOGUE 

ON 

the corn laws, 

BETWEEN A 

GENTLEMAN AND A FARMER. 


The following conversation, nearly verbatim, took place on board a Steam Boat, 
between a Gentleman and a Farmer: 


Gentleman : Good morning, Sir, I see you 
have the Mark Lane Express in your hand; 
how do they quote the price of corn to day ? 

Farmer: Wheat, Sir, I am sorry to say, 
is lower. 

Gentleman: Last year I heard several of 
my agricultural friends complaining of the 
price being too high ; how was that? 

Farmer: Prices then were too high, and 
the effect was to enhance the value of rents, 
which is injurious to the farmer. 

Gentleman: But I thought that your Corn 
Bill was to remedy these evils. 

Farmer: It does not prevent the fluctua¬ 
tion of high and low prices, certainly. What 
we want is a steady remunerating price about 
60s. per quarter. 

Gentleman: And this the Corn Law can¬ 
not secure to you ? 

Farmer: No. 

Gentleman: Then why not petition for its 
repeal ? 

Farmer: Because we should be worse off 
then than we are now. 

Gentleman: How so? You admit that it 
does not protect you from the evils you wish 
to avoid; neither does it secure to you the 
good you desire to obtain. 

Farmer: We must have some protection. 

Gentleman: Why protection? Why should 
farmers expect to be secured from risks in 
their business more than others? Is it that 
they are less competent to manage them, or 

hat farming is a losing concern ? I should 

CADSBY PRINTER MANCHESTER.) 


say that a farmer has already many advan¬ 
tages; certainly more than the manufac¬ 
turer has. 

Farmer: How so; I should like to know 
how you make that out? 

Gentleman: I will prove it to you: you 
grow corn, do you not? You sell it all in 
our home market , and have no occasion t# 
export any. 

Farmer: Certainly. 

Gentleman: A manufacturer, on the other 
hand, makes (we will say for example) cot¬ 
tons, and as the demand for them in the 
home market is not equal to the supply, he 
has to send the surplus abroad. 

Fanner: Very well. 

Gentleman: Thus you see, Sir, you have 
a double advantage over the manufacturer; 
first, as seller of your own corn to him, in 
which case you add the import charges; and 
secondly, as buyer of his cottons, off which 
you deduct the export charges; this leaves 
you a gainer upon each transaction. Now 
if an impartial person was asked which of 
the two parties was most entitled to protec¬ 
tion, yourself or the manufacturer, surely 
he must say the latter. 

Farmer: Sir, I admit these to be advan¬ 
tages. 

Gentleman: Then why not be content 
with them without exacting more ? why de¬ 
sire a Com Law to enable you to obtain a 
yet higher price for which you have not a 
shadow of a claim? 
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Farmer : It is the foreigner we want to be 
protected against. 

Gentleman : But you have always this 
advantage over the foreigner, that you sell 
on the spot, and he has to convey his corn 
4>()0 to 1000 miles, and pay all the costs of 
transit, before he can compete with you in 
your own market. Now, whatever the 
amount of these charges may be, whether 
10s., 15s., or 20s. per quarter, it is so much 
protection in your favour, and you add this 
sum to the price of your corn at the time 
you sell it, although you have been at nei¬ 
ther cost nor troubl) in the matter. In 
other words, you add to every quarter of 
wheat you sell the amount of the import 
charges, although you sell it in the home 
market. This, Sir, I take to be a great ad¬ 
vantage which you have over the manufac¬ 
turer. It is a natural one which your posi¬ 
tion gives you, you are entitled to it; and 
no one complains of the gain you make. Do 
you see it ? 

Farmer: I think I do. It never struck 
me so before: but we get none too much. 
But, Sir, I would just ask you, how can 
the English farmer, who is burdened with 
high taxes, compete with the foreigner who 
is scarcely taxed at all ? 

Gentleman: I have already shown you 
one great advantage you have over the 
foreigner, and two which you have over the 
manufacturer; and I am quite sure that 
many a high-minded land proprietor, if he 
could be brought to perceive the relative 
positions in which the agriculturist, the 
manufacturer, and the foreigner are placed, 
in regard to each other, would be the first 
to denounce the protective system as oppres¬ 
sive and unjust. 

Farmer: But, Sir, you must be aware 
that the greatest burden of taxes falls upon 
the land. 

Gentleman: Indeed I am not, Sir. 

Farmer: Why, everything, in fact, comes 
out of the land, w r e are more heavily taxed 
than any other class, and are consequently 
entitled to greater protection. 

Gentleman : Will you be kind enough to 
state in what respect you are taxed so much 
beyond the rest of the community ? 

Farmer: Sir, I consider tithes to be a 
burden that fall almost exclusively on the 
land; the highway rates do the same, and 
the poor rates press heavier on the farmer 
than any one else. 

Gentleman : Well, Sir, these are very fair 
objections to make. Now let us examine 
them, and see what amount of benefit on 
each you are entitled to. Ecclesiastical 
tithe, properly speaking, is a civil tax levied 
for an ecclesiastical purpose; it was never 


the property of either landowners or farmers* 
A landlord cannot claim benefit for what he 
never bought, or a tenant for what he never 
hired. The latter, for instance, wishes ta 
engage a farm, say of 200 acres; the full 
value of the land is £250, but it is subject 
to the annual payment by the tenant of 
£50 for tithe. He hires it accordingly, pay¬ 
ing £200 as rent to his landlord, and the 
£50 as tithe to the parson; but he would 
not give £250, the value of the rent and 
tithe together, and then pay the tithe after¬ 
wards. In paying tithe, therefore, a farmer 
cannot be said to pay it out of his own capi¬ 
tal, or out of his landlord’s rent. Neither 
have the least claim for protection on account 
of tithe. 

Farmer: Sir, you have stated the case 
very clearly, and I certainly see it in a 
somewhat different point of view to what I 
did before. A tenant who holds a titheable 
farm , pays no more than a tenant who oc¬ 
cupies one that is tithe free. 

Gentleman: Just so. 

Farmer: Now, Sir, what have you to say 
on the Highway Hates } 

Gentleman : The more numerous the 
roads are, and the better their condition, 
the greater is the advantage to those persons 
who own or occupy the surface of country 
over which they pass. Turnpike tolls form, 
the great exchequer, out of which the main 
highways of the kingdom are kept up; lines 
diverge from these, by which the value of 
land in numerous and extensive districts 
has been greatly enhanced; and if in the 
remoter parishes the repair of the by-ways 
fall more especially on the farmer, it is 
because he is more largely benefited by 
their use. I live in a parish not more than 
two miles from a market town, and have to 
pay toll at a turnpike every time I go to 
it; my neighbour, a farmer, who holds most 
of the land around me, and who lives half 
a mile further back, reaches the same town 
by a parallel road near his residence, and 
pays no turnpike at all. We both contribute 
to the highway rates , but I keep but one 
horse, and he keeps fourteen or fifteen, be¬ 
sides 500 sheep and other cattle, and his 
carts and waggons are constantly passing to 
and fro upon our parish roads between the 
several parts of his farm. Beyond him re¬ 
sides another tenant, who holds four similar 
occupations with corresponding advantages* 
I fear that the plea for protection on the 
ground of highway rates will turn out to be 
untenable, particularly when it is recollected 
that all farmers are exempted by Act of 
Parliament from the payment of tolls when 
carrying manure, and engaged in the work 
of their several occupations; and further. 
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that towns have their own streets to main- j 
tain, over which the carts and horses of the 1 
farmers pass without paying any t oil. 

Farmer: Well, Sir, I should now like to 
hear your observations on the Poor Law. 

Gentleman: You shall have them; only 
let me here premise one general remark, 
that whatever 1 may say, though pointedly 
addressed to you, is not intended personally , 
but against the protective system, of which 
you are the advocate. 

Farmer : I perfectly understand it so, and 
beg you will be quite free in expressing 
yourself. I shall not bo offended. 

Gentleman : Of the Poor Lore, or rather 
the Poor Rates, (for the latter, I presume, 
are meant,) I would say that the manufac¬ 
turing and agricultural interests are, per¬ 
haps, upon a par The poor generally exist 
in proportion to the amount of population ; 
their number is smaller in thinly peopled 
rural districts, than in the larger towns. 
But here again, by living in the country, I 
have noticed some strange anomalies. I 
have seen, for instance, twenty able-bodied 
men in a parish out of employ, and the land 
in that parish suffering from the want of 
their labour; the farmers preferring to 
maintain them in idleness, rather than fur¬ 
nish them with the work that would turn to 
their own profit. And before the enactment 
of the Poor Law, I have known farmers, 
friends of my own, intelligent men, and 
highly respectable, who, when they wanted 
hands, and labourers have applied to them 
for work, have refused to engage them, and 
have hinted at the same time the propriety 
of their applying to the parish; the poor 
fellows through necessity have done so; 
and the same farmers, under the plea of 
benefitting the parish, have then consented 
to give 6s. per week for their services, know¬ 
ing well that they were worth 10s. to them ; 
and the parish had to make up the differ¬ 
ence. Thus were the poor pauperized; and 
thus had the country to pay the wages of 
the farmers’ labourers! And what is the 
•bject of the present Poor Law ? Is it not 
to compel every able-bodied man, whether 
he has been thus pauperized or not, to de¬ 
pend upon his own labour for support ? 
And does not the Corn Law deprive him of 
the right to exchange the produce of that 
labour with those who would give him food 
in plenty in return for it ? How, then, can 
a poor man succeed under such circum¬ 
stances? Or how can the principle of the 
Poor Law Bill he carried out ? The two 
laws are incompatible. 

Farmer : Sir, I acknowledge the charges 
to be too true; I also admit the inconsis¬ 
tency of such a mode of legislation. 


Gentleman : Your plea for a Corn Lam 
on the ground of Tithes, Highway Rates y 
and Poor Rates, I think is a failure. Can 
you advance any other reasons why the ag¬ 
riculturists should be especially protected ? 

Or can you show in what respect they are 
more heavily taxed than others ? 

Farmer : I do not recollect just now, hut 
I always considered that we had the worst 
of it. 

Gentleman : If you cannot, then, prove 
to me that you pay more in proportion than 
others, will you allow me to prove to you 
that in truthVou pay less. 

Farmer : I like to hear you talk, and yet 
I don’t like to hear you, if you can make 
that out. I like your manner but I dont 
like your doctrine . 

Gentleman : The sting of a remark some¬ 
times lies in the truth of it. 

Farmer : I suppose so. But you were 
going to show me how the Farmer pays less 
taxes than any other people. 

Gentleman: Very well. How many horses 
do you keep ? 

Farmer : Twelve, Sir. 

Gentleman : What tax do you pay a year 
for each? 

Farmer : Tax! tax; I don’t pay anything 
for them. 

Gentleman: Then other people do for 
theirs; and the relief afforded to the agri¬ 
culturists by the repeal of the tax on their 
horses is about £500,000 per annum ; this 
sum, therefore, you pay less; and here let 
me remark, that if a given sum is requiied 
annually for the exigencies of Ihe State, 
(sav fifty millions,) and one class of the 
community is excused the payment of their 
portion, then that portion must fall upon 
the rest to pay, and such being the case in 
the present instance, the public are taxed 
£500,000 a year for the farmer’s benefit. 

Fanner : Well, Sir, you maybe right; I 
certainly do not pay any tax for my horses. 

Gentleman : The Window Tax, again. 
Are you charged for any window in your 
farm-house ? 

Farmer : No, sir. 

Gentleman : All farm houses under a ren¬ 
tal of £200 a year, the tenants deriving a 
fixed income from no other source, are ex- 
! empt. Thus, here is £50,000 a year you 
are relieved from, and which the public has 
to pay for you. And as a further specimen 
of the protective favour you enjoy, let me 
remind you that a deficiency has just been 
declared in the public revenue, and fresh 
taxes are required; and how do you suppose 
they are to be raised? by taxing such of the 
farmers’ windows as pay nothing ? No, but 
i by an additional tax of ten per cent, on 
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those who are already paying twice as much 
as they ought; and should the people com¬ 
plain of this act of injustice, they would be 
stigmatized as factious and revolutionary by 
the very parties to whom the boon of ex¬ 
emption is granted. 

Farmer : Go on, you’ll make something 
out of us in time. 

Gentleman: I am afraid but little. I 
presume you employ as many servants of 
all kinds as you please, and pay no tax for 
any of them. 

Farmer: Certainly. 

Gentleman : Other persons, if they employ 
grooms, gardeners, stable boys, or what not, 
are charged for each; and this has been 
another saving to you of about £50,000 a 
year. 

Farmer : For one, I wish for nothing but 
what is fair, and certainly think that farmers 
ought not to require that others should be 
taxed for their benefit. 

Gentleman : I think with you, but, un¬ 
happily for the country, the reverse is the 
•ase. Let me here ask you, do you pay 
any direct tax at all ? 

Farmer : No, I do not. 

Gentleman : I thought so. Well, there 
is another singular boon you have lately 
received, which (since concessions are so 
•ommon) may not have struck you. 

Farmer: Gently, Sir, if you please. 

Gentleman: I allude to your exemption 
from the payment of all duty on the insur¬ 
ance of farming stock. Now, if I insure my 
stock in trade, I must pay a tax to Govern¬ 
ment in proportion to the amount I insure; 
this effects a saving to the agricultural in¬ 
terest of more than £80,000 a year. I 
could mention other taxes expressly re¬ 
pealed for the farmer’s benefit, and which 
the public has consequently to pay. I ob¬ 
serve, for instance, that farming stock is 
very frequently sold by auction—does it 
pay any auction duty to Government} 

Farmer : No, Sir. 

Gentleman : But the manufacturer’s or 
tradesman’s goods, when sold by auction, 
bear a duty of five per cent, to the Govern¬ 
ment. So you see here is another special 
exemption. 

Farmer : You have mentioned enough. 

Gentleman: Well, it can do us no harm 
to look at these things, and to talk over them 
pleasantly. 

Farmer: Certainly; as I said before, I 
like to hear, only, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t want to be convinced; it goes against 
my interest. 

Gentleman: You think so, but depend 
upon it year interest consists in knowing 
the truth ; it will be the first sure step to¬ 


wards bettering your condition, which needs 
improvement. 

Farmer: Ah! there I fully agree with 
you ; it does need improvement. 

Gentleman : It strikes me that the posi¬ 
tion in which the landed interest stands in 
reference to itself and the country, requires 
to be more clearly understood; and this is 
one object which I have had in view in 
mentioning these things. 

Farmer: Sir, I am obliged to you; I quite 
think that you intend the farmers no harm, 
although you seem to state truths that I 
am sure they would not relish. Have yon 
any other objections to make ? 

Gentleman: Yes; 1 think there is some¬ 
thing very partial and very unjust in that 
law which allows a large landed proprietor 
to leave his estates to whom he pleases, 
without paying a single farthing for either 
probate or legacy duty, whilst others, who are 
not rich enough to hold land, and possess 
only personal property, have to pay both. A 
poor man who dies worth only twenty gui¬ 
neas, if he wills it to a neighbour or friend, 
who is not a relation, the latter, before he 
can touch it, must prove the will, and pay 
10s. besides costs; and then he cannot ap¬ 
propriate the money to his own use till he 
has paid a further sum, for legacy duty, of 
two pounds to government! A landed pro¬ 
prietor, on the other hand, may leave an 
estate in land worth £20,000, or any amount, 
to whom he pleases, without being charged 
one farthing. To exhibit the working of 
this law in favour of land yet more clearly, 
let us suppose a nobleman who dies pos¬ 
sessed of real estate to the value of £ 100,000 ; 
he leaves it to whom he pleases, and no cost 
is incurred. A merchant or manufacturer 
dies possessed of personal estate , of the same 
value; he pays as under:— 

Amount of probate duty.. ..£1,500 0 0 
Legacy duty, 10 per cent.... 10,000 0 0 

(Not being left to a relation.)- 

Total. £1 1,500 0 0 

And if the same rate of duty was levied 
upon real estate as is now levied upon per¬ 
sonal, it would amount to from two and a 
half to three millions annually! Is this 
mode of taxation just ? 

Farmer : Most assuredly not. 

Gentleman: Well, this is the way in 
which the people are oppressed; can we 
wonder then that there should be dissatis* 
faction ? 

Farmer: The law is very unfair and 
ought to be altered, but how comes it that 
we get such unequal laws ? 

Gentleman : Because the landed aristo¬ 
cracy have hitherto had the making of the 
laws, and they have always taken care of 
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themselves. This is exemplified by refer¬ 
ence to the subject of Land Tax, in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of other taxes in this 
country, and the different countries in Eu¬ 
rope. In most of the latter the Land Tax 
yields more than all their other taxes, where¬ 
as in Britain the Land Tax produces only 
One Million odd , and the other taxes about 
Fifty Millions. The legislature has ever 
descended to the minutest matters to exempt 
the landed interest; even the shepherd’s 
dog is liable to no duty, while the tradesman’s 
yard dog must pay. A fresh example of 
partial legislation in favour of the farmers 
may be seen in our new Income Tax. They 
are to be exempt from the inquisitorial ex¬ 
amination of their profits! All occupiers 
of farms under a rental of £300 per annum 
to pay nothing ! Those above that amount 
are to be assessed at only half their rentals, 
whilst other persons with incomes of £150 
a year or upwards are obliged to disclose 
the full particulars of their profits and pay 
upon the whole amount. 

Farmer : But there is another very im¬ 
portant point which occurs to me just now, 
and which I should like to have cleared up ; 

I allude to the national debt. Now, how is 
the interest of this to be paid, if the farmer 
is not protected ? 

Gentleman ; Precisely in the same way 
as it is now paid by others who have no pro¬ 
tection. By protection you mean that a 
monopoly price should be given you for your 
corn, to enable you the better to bear your 
share of the general taxation. Now, what 
right has the farmer, by virtue of a Corn 
Law, to lay a surcharge on the consumer to 
enable him to do this? That is not paying 
the taxes ; that is not bearing his share of 
the interest of the national debt; it is shift¬ 
ing the burden from his own shoulders upon 
the shoulders of his neighbour. You may 
very fairly ask how the interest on the na¬ 
tional debt is to be paid, seeing that the 
people, in addiiion to the taxes levied by the 
state, have to pay the taxes levied on them 
by the land. If one of your teams of horses 
could scarcely draw your waggon, because 
it was loaded, would you lay on more to 
make them draw the better? 

Farmer: It is quite evident that we do 
not see eye to eye. The very points w.hich 
I considered our strongest ones, you regard 
as our weakest. I still think that the Corn 
Law is not the disadvantage to the country 
many suppose; because, allowing that it 
secures to the farmer better prices, these are 
afterwards laid out again with the manufac¬ 
turer—he becomes a better customer to the 
latter in propertion. 

Gentleman: My dear Sir, excuse me, 


this is a part and parcel of the wretched 
reasoning with which the Corn Law advo¬ 
cates have ever attempted to bewilder the 
country. If I give you a sum of money for 
your goods beyond what they are intrinsi¬ 
cally worth, to enable you to be a better 
customer to me in return, what do I get by 
it? If you merely lay out with me what 
I have given you in the first instance, why 
might I not as well have retained the money 
in my pocket? Unfortunately the mischief 
does not end here ; the effect of the Corn 
Law is to destroy manufactures and com¬ 
merce, and thus to deprive the nation of 
the very means by which all taxes are paid. 
When will the people be wise or their rulers 
be just ? 

Farmer : But, Sir, you must surely ad¬ 
mit that the agricultural labourer is better 
off when the price of corn is high than 
when it is low; his wages are always raised 
in proportion. 

Gentleman: I by no means admit this; 
to be better off his wages ought to be more 
than raised in proportion. Pray what may 
be considered the average price of wheat 
at the present moment ? 

Farmer : 38s per coomb. 

Gentleman : And w hat wages per week 
do your pay your workmen ? 

Farmer : I Os. per week. 

Gentleman : What is the lowest average 
price you have known wheat to sell at ? 

Farmer : I have known it sold as low as 
21s. per coomb. 

Gentleman: And what was the rate of 
wages then? 

Farmer : I should say 8s. to 9s. per week. 

Gentleman : Then, Sir, you have upset 
your own argument. 

Farmer: How so? 

Gentleman : Why, if a labourer earned 
8s. a week when wheat was 21s. per coomb 
he could procure with his money about six 
pecks ; whereas, the man who earns 10s. a 
week, wheat being at 38s. per coomb, can 
procure only about four pecks; in other 
words, you ought to give your workman, 
according to the present price of corn, 14s. 
a week instead of 10s. His condition, there¬ 
fore, according to your own showing, is de¬ 
teriorated instead of improved. But this is 
not all, the sudden fluctuation in the price 
of corn , to which the agricultural poor are 
subject., is a serious disadvantage to them. 
The Corn Law in the rural districts operates 
as a disturbing force on wages, but not as a 
regulating one. Between the price of corn 
and the price of wages , a principle of self 
interest on the part of the employer inter¬ 
poses and acts inversely upon them, keep¬ 
ing corn up to the maximum price , and wages 
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down to the minimum . And you will please 
also to recollect that there is still a large 
class of persons whose wages, though affected 
by the price of corn, are regulated by the 
demand and supply of labour in the market; 

I allude to the manufacturing labourers, the 
mechanics, artiz&ns, and workmen in other 
trades; on these a greater injury is often 
inflicted, for it happens, and not unfre- 
quently, that when the price of their labour 
is unusually low , the price of corn is un¬ 
usually high , and then we have, as a conse¬ 
quence, one of those popular outbreaks, for 
which the people are blamed, and the go¬ 
vernment is in iault. 

Fanner: Oh, I give up the argument as 
respects the manufacturing operatives. 

Gentleman: Let us next turn our eye 
upon the Polish husbandman, clad in his 
dress of sheep skins. He grows com suffi¬ 
cient for his wants, and would be glad to 
exchange it for the cottons of the Man¬ 
chester weaver; each is ready to supply the 
needs of the other to their mutual advan¬ 
tage; but again the cupidity of the Corn 
Law interferes with its protecting duty, and 
both are brought to a stand still. Wide 
prospects are sometimes seen through small 
openings. Reverse the picture, and suppose 
these men left at liberty to exchange the 
products of their respective industry, an 
impulse would immediately be given to fo¬ 
reign agriculture, distant markets would be 
opened to our manufactures, commerce 
would increase, and all would participate 
in the general benefit. 

Farmer: I am afraid not the farmer; 
his prices would fall, and his trade would 
be ruined. 

Gentleman : If so, it only proves the un¬ 
sound and artificial position in which he 
stands, and which wants a remedy. The 
natural result of the change would be this ; 
the demand for foreign corn would enhance 
its price; the price would augment the value 
of land abroad; an improved system of cul¬ 
ture would he introduced, better implements 
be required, more labourers wanted, and 
higher wages paid; these and other conco¬ 
mitant circumstances, so far from tending to 
lower our home prices of corn, would carry 
the foreign price up. And when to this we 
add the new demand for our manufactures, 
with the consequent stimulus that would he 
given to British industry, instead of the 
thousands and tens of thousands now emi¬ 
grating for want of employ, and the nume¬ 
rous manufacturing establishments formed 
and forming, in self defence, in nearly all 
the European states, we should be glad of 
our population at home at fair wages, and 
these would form so many additional cus¬ 


tomers to the British farmer, and again in¬ 
crease rather than diminish both the price 
and consumption of his corn. But leaving 
the question of price to adjust itself, as it 
soon naturally would, what have we to do 
with the profit-and loss of the landed inte¬ 
rest, or the manufacturing interest, or the 
commercial interest, or indeed any other 
interest in its separate character? This 
officious management on the part of govern¬ 
ment of men’s affairs, in their private in¬ 
stead of their public capacities, has been, 
and ever will he, a fruitful source of dis¬ 
content and mischief. The people have a 
right to enjoy peaceably the fruits of their 
labour, and if the agriculturists attempt to 
deprive them of it, they have a just cause 
to complain. 

Farmer: But, Sir, you would surely not 
have this country depend on foreign coun¬ 
tries for the supply of corn. VVhat should 
we do, if this was the case, in times of war 
or scarcity? 

Gentleman: In time of war we should 
probably do as we are now doing with the 
article of tea , continue to buy it as if no 
war existed; albeit there would yet be this 
difference, that tea is grown only in China, 
whereas com is grown in almost every coun¬ 
try ; and we are surely not intending to make 
a quarrel with all the world at the same 
time. Indeed it is well known that during 
the war with'France we were to a great ex¬ 
tent supplied with corn from that country, 
at a period of great scarcity, owing to the 
failure of our crops. Besides, as to a war, 
all good men must deplore it, and no public 
measure like free trade is so calculated to 
prevent its occurrence. It is no advantage 
to either individuals or nations to quarrel 
with their customers; for this reason, it be¬ 
hoves alike the statesman, the Christian, 
and the philanthropist, to endeavour to do 
away with the present system of monopoly 
for one of free trade. As to a scarcity , see¬ 
ing that every country is liable to it, it is 
surely better not to confine our dependance 
to on <?, even though that one he our own 5 
for, in the event of a scarcity, I think your¬ 
self must admit that it would be desirable 
to have other markets to go to. Depend 
upon it, the wider the surface from whence 
we draw our supply of corn the better, and 
the less is its fluctuation in price ; and if 
that surface he the world instead of England, 
our risks of failure from the seasons is di¬ 
minished, and our security increased. 

Farmer: You seem determined. Sir, not 
to allow us farmers one argument to defend 
ourselves. 

Gentleman : I allow you to advance all 
the arguments you please, but I think 
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you ought to have recourse to sounder 
ones. 

Farmer : If you could only show us that 
we should obtain as good a price for our 
corn, when the law is repealed, as we do 
now that we are protected, we would directly 
give it up. 

Gentleman: Before I do this, you are 
hound to prove to me that you are entitled 
to a Com Law r , and that you would be losers 
by its repeal, neither of which you have 
yet done. However, whether conviction be 
produced in your mind or not, it is very 
evident to those who watch the signs of the 
times that a strong feeling is growing in the 
public mind in favour of the repeal of the 
Coni Laws; and if to this we add the con¬ 
sideration of a remarkable physical fact, 
that whilst the land of England remains in 
extent the same, our population is increasing 
at the rate of 1000 a day! it would seem as 
if the change could not be far distant. How 
much wiser, then, would it be to meet the 
case in a time of tranquillity, than to defer 
it till a time of commotion; to concede with 
a grace what may be extorted by clamour! 
With respect to your remark, that it would 
he well to show farmers that they w T ould be 
no losers by the repeal of the Com Laws, I 
may say that I think they would be gainers 
hy it, certainly in the following respects:— 

Farming, it must be admitted, is a pur¬ 
suit rendered sufficiently hazardous by the 
changes of the seasons, failure of the crops, 
fee., without being subjected to the sudden 
fluctuations in price which are produced by 
the Com Law. Th^ latter converts the 
operation of farming into a lottery, with the 
chances against the tenant; for in taking 
a farm, he hires it not at its natural value , 
so as to benefit by any advantage which the 
times might subsequently confer upon him, 
hut he hires it at a Com Bill or monopoly 
price , which has the effect of transferring 
all the advantage to his landlord, in the 
shape of rent; whilst, should prices de¬ 
cline, the loss falls on himself. In this 
dilemma, we have had weekly announce¬ 
ments in the papers of the generosity^ of 

Lord A-, or the munificence of Lord 

B-, in returning 5, 10, or 20 per cent, 

at the rent audits of their tenantry; in plain 
English, surrendering their claims to arrears 
they could never get, and which in most 
cases they should never have attempted to 
exact. Liberality is a gem that ought to 
shine in the lease, and not in the landlord’s 
judgment. 

By this act of apparent generosity, the 
tenant is placed under a perpetual obliga¬ 
tion to his landlord, and is thereby deprived 
«f that independence of speech and action 


in political affairs which is enjoyed by the 
humblest mechanic; a position very unfa¬ 
vourable to the tenant, and which the land¬ 
lord knows too w ell how to turn to account 
when fitting occasions offer. Nevertheless, 
the latter is not solely in fault; some blame 
attaches to the tenant, wdio too readily suf¬ 
fers himself to be placed in this state of 
dependence. 

In times of scarcity, when the price of 
corn rises, it generally happens that the 
greater portion of small farmers have little 
or no stocks to sell; indeed, the scarcity of 
the article it is that occasions the advance : 
thus they are not only shut out from the 
benefit of increased profit arising from the 
advanced prices, but, in addition to high 
rents, many other things have a tendency 
to rise, and this when the farmer is least 
able to bear it. 

On the other hand, in times of abundance , 
whether arising from unusually large har¬ 
vests, or extensive importation, or probably 
both causes, the price declines, and they are 
again debarred from profit; and the con¬ 
sumers being supplied, no reduction in price 
can increase the demand, save only such a 
ruinous reduction as will induce speculators 
to buy a perishable article which they d« 
not want, with the view of hoard in g it up 
against they do. Thus the farmer suffers in 
both cases. 

The Corn Law s are a cause of the farmer’s 
uncertainty and perplexity, when he ought 
to be fairly and securely reckoning on regu¬ 
lar gains. 

They are a great occasion of the farmer’s 
instability of position, sometimes deluding 
him with false hopes, and sometimes de* 
pressing him below his just level, and ex¬ 
torting from him the unavailing cry to the 
legislature of agricultural distress. 

They are a cause of the farmer’s aliena¬ 
tion from the industrial portion of the com- 
munity, connecting his advantages with their 
sufferings, and his losses with their gains, 
and thus infusing into society a bitterness 
of spirit unfavourable to the landed interest. 

Farmer : Well, but I presume you don’t 
go the length of advocating total repeal all 
at once ? 

Gentleman : Yes, and for this reason, that 
as no other settlement can be final, and as 
it is for the interest of the farmer to have 
the question set at rest, I would therefore 
abolish the Com Law at once and for ever. 

Farmer : Why not put on a low fixed duty 
instead of the sliding scale ? 

Gentleman: Because, for the reasons I 
have already given you, there is no just 
ground for imposing any duty whatever 
upon foreign corn, for the protection of the 
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landed interest of this country. The manu¬ 
facturers disclaim all desire for protection, 
and denounce it as a mischievous delusion. 
Recollect, too, that all the agitation that is 
now going on is against a fixed duty. ^ The 
cry everywhere is, “No bread tax! and, 
judging from the manner in which public 
opinion is every day becoming more and 
more opposed to any duty upon corn, I am 
convinced that total repeal is inevitable in 
the end. 

Farmer: But you would not be so unrea¬ 
sonable, I should think, as to refuse to give 
us time; you would agree to a duty of 8s. 
or 10s. to begin with, going off a shilling 
everyyear l . 

Gentleman: In my opinion, that would 
bethe very worst plan of all for the farmers, 
for then the landlord would put off the ad¬ 
justment of rent from year to year, and in 
the end probably throw the whole of the loss, 
if there was any, upon the tenant; but I will 
explain the matter in this way. The steward 
would say, “ Well, Farmer So-and-so, we’ll 
see how this new Corn Law works for a year; 
in the mean time you must bestir yourself, 
and next year we’ll talk the matter of rent 
over.” The next year the tenant pays the 
full rent, and the steward says, “ You must 
set to work and improve your cultivation; 
there are great improvements going on, and 
my lord (meaning his landlord) is anxious 
that you should not be behind your neigh¬ 
bours.” The third year the full rent is 
paid, and the steward recommends the 
Scotch system of two-liorse ploughs, under- 
draining, &c. The fourth year the same 
rent is paid, and the steward compliments 
the tenant upon his improved method of 
farming. The fifth, sixth, and seventh years 
pass over in the same Avay; the farmer 
exerting all his energies to increase his pro¬ 
duce and diminish his expenses, in order 
to meet the rent day. The duty has now 
dropped to 3s. a quarter. “ Well, Farmer 
So-and-so,” says the steward, “ we seem to 
have been more frightened than hurt by this 
Corn Law ; there does not seem to be much 
to fear from foreign competition after all.” 
In the mean time, however, whilst the old 
rent is continued, the foreigner has been 
putting more land under cultivation, to be 


ready to take advantage of the low duty, 
and the importing merchant has been hold¬ 
ing back his corn in bond, to pour it upon 
the market at the same time; and thus the 
English farmer finds his market swamped, 
all of a sudden, just as he does now by the 
sliding scale. On the contrary, if the Corn 
Law were immediately abolished,there would 
be an instant adjustment of rents all over 
the kingdom, there would be no stock of 
corn ready abroad to throw upon the market, 
the farmer would take his farm upon a long 
lease, most likely at a corn rent , before he 
began his improvements, and then he, and 
not the landlord, would reap all the benefit 
of his exertions. I shall only add, that I 
have thought much upon this matter, and 
am convinced that the best thing for the 
farmers, under all the circumstances of the 
times, would be, the total and immediate 
repeal of the Com Laws. 

Famer: There is a good deal of reason 
in w’hat you say; and, at all events, I am 
sure you are giving me your sincere opinion. 

I must confess that I thought we were more 
burdened than we appear to be, and I was 
not before aware that we had so many spe¬ 
cial exemptions as you have acquainted me 
with. The fact that the land tax is so much 
heavier upon the land of the other Euro¬ 
pean countries than upon our own land, is, 

I must admit, a very striking fact; but what 
goes farthest toward removing my fears for 
the consequences of the abolition of the 
Com Laws, is the advantages we should 
have, and, as you say, always must have, 
over the foreigner, in'the circumstance, that 
while we produce the corn where it is con¬ 
sumed, he must be at the expense of freight, 
insurance, and shipping charges; and I am 
almost inclined to think this would secure 
to us a steady and fair remunerating price. 

Here the conversation between the Gen¬ 
tleman and the Farmer was interrupted by 
the termination of the voyage; to what ex 
tent it might otherwise have been carried,it 
is difficult to say. Both parties separate^ 
in the most friendly manner; and I have 
recorded their dialogue in the hope that it 
may be useful to others, and throw some 
additional light on the state of the Com 
Laws. 
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India Rubber Cushions, for Public Rooms. 



LADY'S WORK-BOX, WITH FITTINGS 




TRAVELLING WRITING-CASE AND COVER. 


GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-CASE, COMPLETE. Some of these are combined with a Dressing-Case • 



VERY SUPERIOR SKAITS. 
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